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PRE F AGE 


„ e of unuſual proſperity is an un- 

favourable time to propoſe great alte- 
rations in our Commercial Syſtem. It ought 
however, to be remembered, that when we 


ſpeak of our Commerce as wonderfully 
proſperous, we only mean that it is proſ- 
perous compared with the former ſtate of 
it. Moſt of the Commercial Regulations 
in Europe were made, not with a deſign to 
promote the direct advantage of any body, 
but to prevent the advantage of ſome rival; 
and the trade of the people in Peace, as 


well as their lives in War, have been ſacri- 
ficed to that ſhapeleſs Phantom, that Fiend, 
the Balance of Power. When People ſhall 
be left to do their buſineſs in the manner 


they find moſt advantageous to themſelves, 
even 


(i) 
even though others ſhould alſo profit by it, 
Commerce will immediately become ſuch, 
that the world will be aſtoniſhed, that we 
could call the preſent ſtate of it proſperous. 
So far as reſpects the Weſt-India Trade few 
will doubt the propriety of ſome alteration 
in our Syſtem. 


The Writer of the following Sheets, not 
having the moſt diſtant idea of making fame 
or fortune by his Publications, and fully 
convinced that his principal Remarks are 
juſt, and ſome of them important, he com- 
mits them to the Public without any of 
that trembling Anxiety which ſometimes 


attends Authors. 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE principles of Commerce are ſo few, and 
ſimple, that they are perfectly underſtood by 
all, except Legiſlators and learned Politicians. 
Every other man knows, that he employs his time 
and capital beſt, when he does that buſineſs which 
' will bring him the moſt valuable returns; and that 
he faves his profits beſt when he buys what he 
wants at the cheapeſt market. This rule is inva- 
riable and univerſal, nor can a caſe be even ſup- 
poſed, in which the commercial profic of a Country 
is not purſued in the beſt poſſible manner, if each 
individual does that buſineſs which produces the 
moſt value. Our preſent commercial ſyſtem how- 
ever ſuppoſes, that in ſome caſes a man employs 


his time and his capital beſt, (at leaſt for the public 
B intereſt) 
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intereſt) not when he takes the cheapeſt and eaſieſt 


method to obtain what he wants, but when he 


takes the moſt expenſive and laborious method. 
This is the principle of all thoſe laws which prohibit, 
or by heavy duties reſtrain, the importation of every 
article which can, by almoſt any means, be pro- 
duced in this country. There is no occaſion to make 
laws to prohibit the importation of any article, which 
can be made here cheaper than it can be imported. 
The deſign is, to prevent the Importation of thoſe 
articles, which can be brought from abroad cheaper 
than they can be made at home. For inſtance, a 
man wants a piece of wrought ſilk, and knows that 
he can go into his work-ſhop, and within - three 
days produce Goods enough to buy this article 
abroad, and pay every expence of bringing it 
home. An unlearned man would think this the beft 
method, and would practiſe accordingly, but the 
law fays it is cheaper for him to make it himſelf, 
though it will coſt him the labour of four days in- 
ſtead of three. The law ſays it is better (at leaſt 
for the public) that he ſhould go into the ſilk-loom 
and make it there, though he might make it on his 
anvil in three-fourths of the time. Though this 
part of the ſyſtem has formerly been admired, it is 
now generally diſapproved. The public will pro- 
bably ſoon have but one opinion on the ſubject, viz. 
That all prohibitions, reſtrictions, and bounties, tend 
to lead the induſtry of the people off from thoſe em- 
ployments 
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ployments which are to the public moſt profitable, 
and direct it to thoſe which are leſs profitable. 
Thoſe who adopt this opinion, will conſider that 
mercantile ſyſtem as moſt perfect, which leaves all 
trade moſt free; and unleſs they have other objects 
than the commercial and pecuniary advantage of the 
public, they will be in favour of repealing all regu- 
lating duties, prohibitions and acts granting boun- 
ties on any particular trade. 


It is not my taſk to prove, by logical reaſon- 
ings, the juſtice of this opinion; this has already 
been fully and accurately done by many writers; 
none, however, ſo early did the ſubje& juſtice, as 
Adam Smith, in his Enquiry into the Nature and 
Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations. Indeed, very 
little reaſoning was ever neceſlary, except to 
extricate ourſelves from the prejudices of the old 
{yſtem. After this was effected, the aſſertion, that 
thoſe regulations were beſt, which left every man at 
liberty to ſell his goods at the higheſt market, and 
buy at the loweſt, was ſo ſimple and fo clear, that 
it needed neither explanation nor argument. 


It, however, ſeldom happens that a thorough 
reform, in any great ſyſtem of errors, is begun and 
completed by one man. It is as much as can be 
expected of an individual, it he thoroughly detects 


the errors of the old ſyſtem, without eſtabliſhing 
the 
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the right in the place of the wrong. Dr. Smith, 
however, did more, he faithfully detected the errors 
of the preſent ſyſtem, and very accurately laid down 
the right principle in all the ſimplicity of the ſubject, 
viz, That commerce is in the beſt poſſible ſtate, 
when none of the people are induced by legal regu- 
lations, to leave thoſe employments which, in the 
natural ſtate of things, would be moſt profitable ; 
or in other words, a perfectly free trade, not af- 
fected by bounties or reſtraints is beſt. But this 
excellent writer, not ſatisfied with his own beautiful 
and ſimple ſyſtem, went on to make diſtinctions 
which never exiſted, and exceptions to one of the 
few general rules which ſeems liable to no exception. 
He ſeems to have been led into this miſtake by 
the terms he made uſe of in the profound analytical 
reaſonings, by which he convinced himſelf of the 
errors of the ſyſtem which he attacked. He had 
familiarized himſelf to the uſe of “ active capital; 
te capital which employed the induſtry of numbers ;” 
« returns which gave employment to induſtry;“ 
and from uſing theſe terms, he came at laſt to con- 
ſider all property, not only as more uſeful when 
frequently returned in buſineſs, but uſeful juſt in pro- 
portion to this frequency of return. He eſteems a 
home trade as beſt, becauſe the returns are moſt 
frequent; and for the ſame reaſon, a foreign trade 
of conſumption as better -than a foreign carrying 
trade. That a capital which was out a twelve-month 
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in foreign trade, might have been four times as 
valuable (to the public) if employed in a home 
trade, where it could have been returned four times 
in the year. This reaſoning, if concluſive, in thoſe 
caſes, would lead us to derermine, that the capital of 
a banker, which perhaps is returned every month, is 
twelve times as uſeful as that of a grazier, which 
is returned but once in the year. In truth, they are 
juſt equally advantageous, and both Juſt as profit- 
able as other home trades, and all of them juſt as 
profitable as foreign trades, when the emoluments are 
regulated in due proportion to the riſque, and to 
every other diſadvantage, one of which certainly is 
the length of time the capital is out. And all 
trades will ſo regulate themſelves when left free, 
much more accurately than philoſophers or legiſlators 
can regulate them. 


It is not my intention to purſue an enquiry into 
the quantity of evil, which a ſyſtem full fraught with 
reſtrictions and prohibitions muſt have produced. 
Whoever minutely examines the extent of the evil 
will be aſtoniſhed; it will meet him almoſt every 
where. He will find where millions have laboured 
in employments which have produced leſs to the 
public, by five or ten per cent. than they would have 
produced, had they laboured in ſuch employments 
as a free trade would have offered. He will find 
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where thouſands and thouſands have been ſtill worſe 


employed. To ſuch loſſes as theſe, muſt be added 


the much leſs, but very conſiderable, expences of 
ſwarms of officers, aſſiſted by fleets of armed veſſels, 


employed to compel a compliance with this unna- 
tural ſyſtem. 


But though in a mere commercial view, the 
moſt perfectly free trade is beſt, ſtill it may ſo hap- 
pen, that good policy may require, that the advan- 
tage of a free trade ſhould be in ſome degree ſacri- 
ficed to the accompliſhment of other objects, 


In the actual circumſtances of this country, Na- 
tional Defence is the only object to which it is pro- 
per in any degree to make this ſacrifice. Our fleet 


is the cheapeſt and in every reſpect our beſt defence, 


and ſeamen for this fleet muſt be made in the mer- 
chant ſervice. Although every regulation which en- 
creaſes our carrying trade by reſtraining others, really 
injures our commerce, ſtill that part of the naviga- 
tion laws, which are calculated for this purpoſe, are 
the only unexceptionable parts of the whole ſyſtem. 
It even ſeems important to encreaſe the number of 
pur ſeamen beyond what we have ever yet had. 


By turning more of our buſineſs into the carry- 


ing trade, we might perhaps alleviate ſome of the 
evils 


( 


evils which are ſo diſtreſſingly felt, every time we 
attempt to man a fleet. If we could not prevent the 
neceſſity of the horrid practice of impreſſing, we 
might not be compelled to uſe it ſo rigorouſly. We 
might probably fo far increaſe our ſeamen, as to be 
able to man a fleet ſooner, eaſter, and with leſs in- 
jury to our merchant ſervice. 


The molt free trade with all foreign countries, for 
the purpoſe of commercial profit, and the increaſe 
of our ſhipping, for the purpoſe of multiplying our 
ſeamen, ought to be the two objects in all our com- 
mercial regulations and colony eſtabliſhments. There 
is no ſituation or circumſtance which can juſtify 
abandoning either of thoſe two objects. The only 
queſtion which can occur in any regulation on the 
ſubject is, how far one of them ought to be poſt- 
poned to the other. 


As for the projects of enriching ourſelves, by giv- 
ing the trade of one country a preference to that of 
another, or by giving one kind of trade a preference 
to others, or by paying people for buying particular 
kinds of goods from us, or by giving ſome trades the 
monopoly of our markets, — they are ſchemes which 
ought to be abandoned to the wiſdom of thoſe 
times, when we were to be made rich by prohibit- 


ing the exportation of money. When good can be 
derived 


1 


derived from one of theſe projects, doubtleſs it 
may from the other. 


Having no new principles to eſtabliſn, mine 
is the more humble labour of inquiring, in what 
manner, well known maxims ought to be ap- 
plied to particular branches of our commercial 
concerns. 
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REFLECTIONS, 


REFLECTIONS, &. 


The Subject propoſed. Value of certain Monopolies. 
ate Connection with the United States, 


N what manner the trade to the United States 
of America can be rendered moſt profitable to 


| this country, how far it would be uſeful to increafe 
our colonies on that continent, what are the pro- 


per means of improving our ' Weſt India Iſlands, 
and reducing the price of their produce; and how 
far this is conſiſtent with proper attention to the 
great object of multiplying our ſeamen, ſhall be the 
ſubject of theſe Reflections. 


All theſe conſiderations will perhaps reſolve them- 
ſelves into one, more readily than would at firſt view 
be expected, and will depend in ſome meaſure on 
the value of our monopoly of the trade to different 
colonies. Although all monopolies are undoubtedly 
injurious to the intereſt of trade, when the profit 
of both parties is conſidered, ſtill that there may 
be a caſe, in which a Mother Country may derive 
{ome advantage from the monopoly which ſhe im- 
poſes on her colonies, it 1s not neceſſary to our 


C purpoſe 
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purpoſe to deny. It is enough for the preſent diſ- 
cuſſion, if we enquire whether the advantages of 
thoſe monopolies are equal to the expence of pro- 
curing and maintaining them. The lately obtained 
independance of the United States, has been a 
leſſon from which much inſtruction may be drawn; 
and as it was a lecture addreſſed directly to this 
country,—for which we paid more than a hundred 
millions of money ; we certainly ought to profit 
by what uſeful advice it contains. While that event 
was in contemplation, it was dreaded as a diſaſter 
which was to bring on the ruin of this country. 
A large portion of the empire was to be diſmem- 
bered from us, our trade was to dwindle almoſt to 
nothing, and, «© The ſun of Britain's glory was to 
be ſet for ever.” The ſeparation was effected. 
the independence of that country took place, —and 
we ſeemed, contrary to all expectation, to revive 
with new ſtrength. Except that a great addition 
had been made to our debt, we perceived no evil 
from the ſeparation. 


Now the event has happened, the explanation is 
plain. We had long been uſed to call that great 
country ours; the people were our ſubjects, their 
ſhips were Britiſh ſhips, the commerce of that 
country was extenſive, and it was ours. The fiſheries 
carried on by the New England pcople were exten- 

2 five, 
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five, and they were our fiſheries ; and their ſeamen 
were our ſeamen. But now we perceive that it was 
only by a kind of fiction that we called all theſe 


things ours, 


Admitting that we derived ſome ſmall advantage 
from the monopoly which we impoſed on their 
market for the produce of that country, parti- 
cularly the produce of the Southern States, the 
advantage of that monopoly was almoſt nothing to 
us, though to them it was a burthen. As to the 
Northern States, which were the molt numerous, 
and were our principal pride, no ſooner were they 
gone from us, than we wondered why we had ever 
prized them as Colonies—As a numerous and 
flouriſhing people, they were uſeful to us as cuſto- 
mers, and ſuch they would have been, if they had 
been independent from their firſt ſetlement. They 
indeed, ſent us pot and pearl aſhes and flax ſeed ; 
and ſo they do now, as cheap as they ever did. To 
procure their lumber, malts, ſpars, hemp, flax, and 
iron, We at times gave them bounties, probably not 
ſo much with a view to gratity the coloniſts, as to 
gratify our own pride of ſupplying every thing, from 
what we called our own dominons. Thus we gave 
bounties to obtain the privilege of buying as cheap 
from America, as we could have bought from other 
places: and if we were diſpoſed to give the ſame 

on bounties 
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bounties now, we ſhould undoubtedly have as much 
of thoſe articles as we ever had; and they would 
(except in name) be juſt as uſeful to Great-Britain, 
coming from the United States, as coming from 
our Colonies. The American Provinces had vaſt 
quantities of good lands, but they were not our 
lands,—we derived no revenue from them. They 
had extenſive fiſheries and numerous ſeamen, but we 
did not own the fiſh they took ; and if we were in 
want of ſeamen, we might almoſt as well go to China 
for them, as to New England. The cod fiſheries, 
which never did us the leaſt good, except that they 
enriched thoſe people who were cuſtomers at our 
market, were the principle article for which we al- 
ways valued the New England provinces. But next 
to the cod fiſheries, we were moſt proud of our tranſ- 
atlantic ſhip- building and whale fiſheries. They 
indeed, built many ſhips for us, and very cheap, 
which was an undoubted advantage to our merchant 
ſervice; and we compelled the people of that coun- 
try, to give us the monopoly of the produce of 
their whale fiſhery : but the inſtant they were ſepa- 
rated from us, we acted as if we had ſuppoſed that 
It was an evil for us to have American built ſhips, 
or American whale oil; and prohibited the uſe of 
them. While we could give them law, we com- 
pelled them to bring their oil to our ports, and alſo 
paid them bounties for coming, —but the inſtant we 

could 
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could not compel them to come, we forbade the uſe 
of their oil, as injurious *, The firſt of thefe meaſures 
was founded in national folly and pride, and the 
laſt in national animoſity and revenge,—they were 
Juſt equally wiſe. When colonies, they ſent their 
ſhipping to carry ſupplies to our Weſt India 
iſlands, and took away rum—but whatever we 


might formerly think of this trade, we now con- 


ſider it as very detrimental; and have effectually 
prevented it. 


We compelled the coloniſts to come to our 


markets ſor all the China and Eaſt India goods 


they bought, and for all the goods of European 
manufacture. Theſe ſeem to be all the advantages 
of any importance, which we ever did, or ever 
could expect to derive from them, as colonies. That 
part of the trade from the Northern Provinces of 
America, which conſiſted in bringing pot and pearl 
aſhes and flax ſeed to Great Britain and Ireland, 4nd 
buying from us our manufactured goods, the Ame- 
ricans ſtill continue. It has even increaſed, but 
every other trade which we had with them of any 
extent, we have prohibited, ſince their independence, 
as injurious to our own. As government have pro- 
hibited all the commerce we formerly had with 


* Tt js not to be underſtood that no American whale oil can 
be imported, but the duty together with the bounty on Britiſh 
oil, was deſigned to be equivolent to a prohibition, 
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thoſe provinces, except this laſt ; we may fairly ſup. 
poſe that it was for the purpoſe of obtaining a mo- 
nopoly of this trade, that we formerly ſubmitted to 
the expence of numerous eſtabliſhments within the 
provinces, to ſecure obedience to our laws,—to the 
expence of armed fleets on their coaſts, to watch 
their trade in times of peace, and the ſtill greater ex- 
pence of armaments to protect our right to thoſe 
colonies in war, —a right which conſiſted in many 
burthens, but no one advantage, except the mono- 
poly of this trade of bringing to us the few, very 
few products of thoſe Northern Provinces, which 
are ſuited to our market, and ſupplying them with 
our manufactured goods. This was indeed, an im- 
portant branch 67 commerce, but ſurely the dif- 
ference between what vie might always have had of 
this trade, if it had been open and free, and what 
we did obtain by the monopoly, was never worth 
the expence we paid for it. Nor is it poſſible that 
any colonies, ſituated as thoſe were, can ever be 
more uſeful to us, —I ought rather to ſay, none can 
be leſs injurious; for it is a groſs preverſion of terms 
to call ſuch colomes uſeful]. 


It is not ſurpriſing, that the loſs of ſuch colonies 
as theſe did not impoveriſh us. If we had never 
claimed any thing more of the commerce of that 
country, than that it ſhould be open to us, that we 
ſhould be at liberty to go there, and they ſhould 

bc 
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be at liberty to come here, this claim would have 
been worth ſupporting, but never would have coſt 
us a ſingle armament. This is juſt what we now 
enjoy, and we have very little reaſon to apprehend, 
that any power in Europe will attempt to take it 
from us; nor would the attempt have been at all 
more probable, at any time ſince the firlt ſettlement 
of that country, if this had been our only claim. 


How far colonies in the Wet Indies or other 
Southern Countries, can be made more uſeful than 
thoſe we have been ſpeaking of, deſerves the care- 
ful conſideration of government. But hitherto I 
have confined my remarks principally to the North- 
ern Provinces ; my ſubject does not require that I 
ſhould go farther. The injury we ſuſtained from 
them, did not ariſe from accidental cauſes, or 
from miſmanagement in executing our ſyſtem; the 
evil is in the ſyſtem itſelf. Such colonies may in- 
deed, be convenient to miniſters, but they mult al- 
ways be a burthen to the nation, 
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Nova Scotia, St, John's, New Brunſwick, and 
Canada. 


FT ER all the experience we have had with 

our New England colonies, we are now more 
eagerly engaged in the ſame ſyſtem than at any for- 
mer period. We ſeem determined to turn the more 
frozen regions of that country into a perfect garden, 
and are forcing them forward, if not with all the 
warmth, at leaſt with all the expence of a hot-bed 
cultivation, Never did government expend one 
tenth part ſo much money in ſettling, governing, 
and nurſing an equal number of coloniſts in any other 
place, as it has within the laſt eight or nine years, on 
thoſe bantlings of our dotage. But the money we 
have expended on this ſcheme, bears. no proportion 
to the loſs ſuſtained by the ſacrifices we have made of 
our commerce to this ſyſtem. The independence of 
America has proved beyond contradiction, that the 
New England Provinces were, as Colonzes, injurious 
to us “, and yet the utmoſt that the moſt viſionary 
dreamer ever promiſed us, in favour of our remaining 
Colonies in that part of the globe, was, that they 


* The Author would by no means be underſtood that the 
ſettlement of New England has been a misfortune to this or any 
other country, It was their connection with us as Colonies that 
was injurious, We expended great ſums of money, and fa- 
crificed our own trade, to the pride and folly of controuling 
theirs, 

could 
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could be made to ſupply the place of New England. 
It is ſtrange that we could be induced to believe this; 


and ſtill more ſtrange that ſuch a belief ſhould in- 
duce us to adopt the project. But to fatisfy our- 
ſelves that we had a New England at command, we 
in the moment of our envy and chagrin, at the 
failure of our attempt to ſubdue the United States, 
gave ourſelves up to an implicit confidence in the 
aſſertions of a writer, whom we wiſhed to believe; 
becauſe he aſſerted what our pride induced us to 
wiſh was true. This noble author fays, that“ “ Diſ- 
ce tilleries may be carried on to as great advantage 
in Nova Scotia as on any part of the continent; 
e as may allo the important buſineſs of ſhip build- 
« ing.” Nothing can be more evident than that 
« Nova Scotia and St. John's Iſland are better 
« firuated for fiſheries than any other country.“ 
© Nova Scotia is not colder than Maſſachuſetts, it 
&« 1s more temperate both in ſummer and winter.“ 
© The interior part of Nova Scotia is fine.” 
« The fog, which prevails towards the Bank of 
ce Newfoundland, does not extend into the country 
ce above three or four miles.” „ Staves, hoops, 
« ſcantling, and timber for houſe and mill frames, 
e boards, {hingles, &c. from the plenty of timber 
in Nova Scotia and Canada, and the beginfſing 
&« ſcarcity in the American States, moſt of thoſe 
« articles can be imported cheaper from the former 


* Obſervations on the Commerce of the American States, by 


John Lord Sheffield. 
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than from the latter.” Nova Scotia has plenty 
of white oak for rum puncheon ſtaves, and red 
oal: ſtaves for ſugar and molaſſes, and plenty of 
timber for all other purpoſes.” Nova Scotia 
and St. John's may raiſe oxen ſufficient for the 
Weſt India iſlands.” „Indian corn may be 
raiſed as well in Nova Scotia and Canada as in 
New England. Canada is abundantly able to ſup- 
ply the Weſt Indies with flour; and no part of 
America furniſhes greater advantages for ſhip- 
building, than our remaining colonies ; the oak 
of Canada is heavier and more laſting than that 
of New England.” „It is unqueſtionably a fact, 
that Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Iſland of St. 
John's, may, with very little encouragement, 
ſupply our iſlands with all the ſhipping, fiſh, 
timber, and lumber of every kind; and with 
mill or draft horſes, flour, and ſeveral other ar- 
ticles they may want.” © The harbours in Nova 
Scotia are not frozen in winter ; and the voyage 
is ſhorter from thence to the Weſt-Indies, than 
from the American States.” 


When this writer ſpeaks of Canada, we muſt under- 


ſtand Lower Canada, for Upper Canada was not ſet- 
tled, and the author was oppoſed to ſettling it. If any 
remark could increaſe our aſtoniſhment at theſe aſſer- 
tions, it muſt be, that full credit has been given to them, 
at leaſt, by government ; and though the New Eng- 
land Colonies arc agreed by this writer, and by every 


Other 
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other perſon, to have been a burthen ; {till he urged, 
and government were perſuaded, to tack exactly the 
fame ſyſtem on to theſe remaining Colomes, 


We reſolved that the frozen rocks of Nova Scotia 
and Lower Canada, were the very Garden of Eden, 
and that we would accept fruit from no other place. 
Hitherto theſe Colonies have, indeed, produced 
nothing of importance, except bills on London; 
and for them they have been the market of the 
United States during the laſt nine years, and will 
probably continue ſo, as long as we keep fleets in 
their harbours, and armies of ſoldiers, and ſtill 
more numerous armies of place-men and loyaliſt 
penſioners on ſhore. Theſe expences are, however, 
triffling loſſes, when compared with what we ſuffer 
from the mercantile regulations to which we ſubmit, 
for the purpoſe of ſupporting this coloniſing rage. 


But without controverting the probability of rea- 
ſizing our expectations of the ability and proſperity 
of theſe Coloniſts, What good can we ever deriye 
from this Colony ſyſtem ? 


Suppoſe our Coloniſts (for we will call them 
our Coloniſts) ſhould ſucceed to admiration in the 
cod fiſhery, Are the fiſh ours? What one advan- 
tage do we derive from the ſucceſs of a Nova 
Scotia fiſherman, which we ſhould not derive from 
the ſucceſs of a Maſſachuſett's fiſherman ? Is not 
every ton 0: whale oil, which is taken by a Colony 
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ſhip, a clear loſs to this country of the whole bounty, 
and foreign duty? Of what advantage is it to us, that 
theſe fiſheries ſhould increaſe the ſeamen of our Co- 
lonies ? The Colony ſeamen are as much out of our 
command, in caſe of emergency, as the ſeamen of the 
United States, or of Turkey. Theſe two branches 
of buſineſs are of the utmoſt importance to our naval 
ſtrength ; but to enable Great Britain to derive any 
ſtrength from them, ſhe muſt oven them—ſhe muſt 
not drive them into the hands of tranſatlantic ſet- 
tlements. If theſe Colonies have extenſive employ- 
ment for feamen, it will happen, as it formerly did, 
in our connection with New England; that if we are 
compelled to impreſs ſeamen for our fleet, (as we 
always are on the leaſt armament,) more Britiſh ſea- 
men will get into the Colony ſervice, than we can 
ever expect to draw from that ſervice to our fleets. 


It has more than once happened, that a demand 
for ſeamen in Great Britain, has increaſed the num- 
ber of them in every branch of American trade, 
which did not require their coming in the way of 
Britiſh ſhips of war. For the purpoſe of adding to 
our ſtrength, by multiplying our ſeamen, that ſeems 
a ſtrange policy, which is calculated to transfer the 
fiſheries of Poole and Dartmouth, to Shelburne 
and St. John's. But if this trade muſt depart from 
Great Britain, it is of Jittle importance to us, whe- 
ther it ſettle down in Nova Scotia, or New Eng- 
land, | 


Colony 


Colony and Foreign built Ships. Britiſi Navigation 


and Scamen. 


S to ſhip-building, would to God, that our 
| Colonies could do more than even our hopes 
have promiſed. This 1s a buſineſs of great impor- 
tance to our commerce, but of infinitely greater 
importance to our navy. 


There is no point of view, in which I have been 
able to conſider this branch of buſineſs, in which our 
preſent regulations do .not appear extremely ex- 
ceptionable. Conſidered merely in a commercial 
or pecuniary view, there 1s every reaſon for wiſhing 
to procure our ſhips in the cheapeſt manner, that 
there 1s for wiſhing to procure any other article, at 
the loweſt price. Every reaſon which can be urged 
(and ſurely there are enough ſuch) againit burthen- 
ing ourſelves with a monopoly in our own market, 
in favour of any particular claſs of manufacturers or 
labourers, will apply againſt giving our ſhip build- 
ers a monopoly in their buſineſs. Whenever it can 
be proved to be advantageous to us, to build a ſhip 
at the expence of a thouſand pounds, inſtead of buy- 
ing it from abroad at five hundred, it can doubtleſs 
be proved to be to our advantage, to compel our- 


ſelves to eat Englith corn at forty-five ſhillings the 
quarter, 
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quarter, inſtead of buying foreign corn at thirty- 
two ſhillings ; and that it would be ſtill better, to 
compel our people to uſe only the oranges of our 
own gardens at two ſhillings each, inſtead of import- 
ing them at a half-penny. In our ſyſtem of mo- 
nopolies and reſtrictions, we have generally excepted 
thoſe articles which are the baſis of other trades ; 
but ſurely nothing can be more ſolely uſeful, as the 
means of other buſineſs, than ſhips. Nor have we, 
in favour of any claſs of manufacturers, except ſhip- 
builders, been ſo ſevere upon our people, as to com- 
pel them to uſe the goods of our own manufacturers, 
to the excluſion of thoſe of foreigners, where the fo- 
reigners would afford them ſo very much cheaper. We 
can probably, on an average, buy ſhips ſuitable for our 
merchant ſervice, at one half the money (excluſive of 
fails and rigging) that thoſe colt us which we build, 
even allowing for the diiference in durability. 


In moſt articles, if we compel our people to ule 
Britiſh produce or manufacture, of greater firſt coſt, 
inſtead of a foreign article which might have been 
bought lower, the difference in the firſt coſt is the 
whole burthen; but in the caſe of ſhips, the difference 
does not end here ; for ſhips are a kind of property 
which is every day liable to accidents, ſo that the 
inſurance is worth, on an average, ſix or ſeven per 
cent, a year; and this the merchant carrier ſuffers on 
all the extra colt of his ſhip, ſo long as ſhe laſts, 

2 The 
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The neceſſity of employing our own workmen is 
ſtale cant. The very ſuppoũtion, that a foreign 
built ſhip coſts leſs than a Britiſh built ſhip, implies 
that our men employed at other work, could within 
the ſame time, and with the ſame capital, earn more 
than enough to pay for the toreign ſhip. 


If this regulation is unjuſtifiable in a commercial 
and pecuniary view, {till leſs does it ſeem defenſible, 
in a view to the national ſtrength. It is only a weak 
expreſſion to ſay, that of all our mercantue ſyſtem, 
that part which we call the Navigation Act is the belt. 
It is the only part that has any good in it. The 
object and deſign of the Navigation Act was laudable 
and important ; and the meaſures adopted are gene- 
rally very wiſe. But in the midſt of this great and 
excellent collection of regulations, the prohibiting 
the uſe of foreign built ſuips, ſeems a meaſure cal- 
culated to obſtruct the deſign and operation of every 
other part of the law. The {ole object of thoſe re- 
gulations was to ſtrengthen our navy ; which was to 
be accompliſhed by increaſing our carrying trade, 
and thereby multiplying our ſeamen. But who 
would have conjectured, that prohibiting our mer- 
chants from buying and uling foreign built ſhips, 
could be thought the means of increaſing our car- 
rying trade-?—In truth, no man ever did think fo. 
Every man muſt have ſeen, that to increaſe our 
carrying trade, it was neceſlary that our merchants 

ſhould 
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ſhould not only be at liberty, but be aided and aſ- 
ſiſted, to procure ſhips at the cheapeſt poſſible rate. 
And had this country been ſituated in relation to other 
parts of the globe, at the time theſe navigation regula- 
tions were firſt made, as it now is, no man would 
have made, or liſtened to a propoſal for ſhutting out 
foreign built ſhips. When this regulation was made, 
the carrying trade was principally in the hands of 
ſome of our neighbours ; and it was foreſeen, that 
at firſt it would be extremely difficult to execute 
theſe laws; the only deſign of which was, to in- 
creaſe our navigation, and thereby multiply our ſea- 
men. The means of multiplying our ſeamen, was 
to own the ſhips, and cauſe them to be navigated 
by Britiſh ſubjects. It was eaſily foreſeen, that it 
would not be ſufficient, to inſiſt that the ſhips which 
came into our ports, ſhould be manned by our ſub- 
jets; for if the ſhips were owned abroad, the ſea- 
men, to find employment, might be drawn to re- 
fide abroad. The legiſlature forefaw, that if to pre- 
vent this laſt evil, they only required that the ſlups 
ſhould be owned by Britiſh ſubjects; many ſhips ac- 
tually owned abroad, and then in our ſervice, would 
under pretended ſales and other artifices, be conti- 
nued in our trade; and that whenever the real 
owners of the ſhips thought proper to withdraw 
them from our ports, the {camen might follow them. 
Or even, if the ſeamen were not loſt to the country, 
theſe artifices would ſubject the fair trader to a diſ- 

advantage. 
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advantage. The difficulty was to execute the act at 
firſt ; for which purpoſe, it was neceſſary not only to 
turn out the foreign merchants and ſeamen who were 
then in poſſeſſion of our commerce, but it was alſo 
neceſſary to turn out the ſhips which were then in the 
trade. Add to this, foreign built ſhips could at that 
time be bought very little, if any, cheaper than the 
Britiſh ; conſequently, no conſiderable burthen was 
caſt upon the merchant. At this time alſo, all that 
part of America, which has ſince been ſo remarka- 
ble for ſhip-building, had been taken poſſeſſion of 

in our name, and we admitted American built ſhips 
into our ſervice, as Britiſh ſhips: and as it happened, 
that no part of the world could ſupply ſhips ſo cheap 
as America, this prohibition of uſing foreign ſhips, 
under the qualification of conſidering American built 
veſſels as Britiſh ſhips, did us no material injury. 
The advantage, of admitting American built ſhips 
into our ſervice, was indeed very great ; but that 
advantage did not at all depend on the connection 
of America with us, as Colonies. It was entirely 
owing to the cheap rate at which we procured our 
ſhips ; and it would always have been juſt as ad- 
vantageous to us, to have had them from Ruſſia or 
Norway, as from America, if we could have had 


them as cheap. 


As ſoon as we were driven out of our nominal 
ſovereignty over the United States of America, we 
E judged 
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judged, and certainly judged very juſtly, that it was 
as proper to inforce the Navigation Act againſt the 
Americans, as againſt any other foreigners. We at 
firſt, apprehended ſome difficulty in ſome parts of 
the buſineſs; but foreign built ſhips had always been 
excluded from our ſervice, by a ſyſtem of laws, the 
wiſdom of which had never been doubted ; and from 
the circumflances already mentioned, we had really 
ſuffered little or no injury from excluding them ; 
and we had thereby come to conſider this excluſion 
of foreign built ſhips, as one of the leading princi- 
ples of the ſyſtem; though when it was introduced, 
it was probably deſigned only as a temporary and 
auxillary expedient, to inforce the other proviſions 
of the law; and even for this purpoſe was intro- 
duced, when Britiſh ſhips were nearly as cheap as 
foreign. But American ſhips, which were before 
to, every commercial purpoſe really foreign ſhips, 
now became nom:nally foreign ſhips, and conſe- 
quently were within our underſtanding of the prin- 
ciples of the Navigation Acts. We accordingly 
took the ſyſtem juſt as it had long ſtood, and applied 
it.to America. There does not, however, ſeem 
to be any very important reaſon for applying thoſe 
acts to America now, which did not exiſt twenty 
years before the independance of that country, and 
which does not now apply to all our diſtant Colo- 
nies ; for as to every object of our navigation laws, 
our diſtant Colonies are as much foreigners, as the 
Americans, 
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Americans, or the French, or Portugueſe. It 
may perhaps be a queſtion, whether the principles 
of that act ought not to have been extended to 
America long ago; and whether we ought not to ex- 
tend them to all our diſtant Colonies immediately; 
if we could ſuppoſe they were likely to become of 
any conſiderable importance as ſhip-owners, It is 
not to be underſtood from the remark with reſpect 
to America, that we are ſuppoſed to owe any indul- 
gence to the Americans. Whatever principles of 
the Navigation Act it is wiſe to enforce againſt any 
foreign nation, it is equally wiſe to enforce againſt 

all. But there can ſcarcely be room to doubt, 
that the great variation of circumſlances, has 
rendered it, not only proper, but important, to 
vary the proviſions of that act, 


The principle and object of thoſe laws are fo 
ſimple, that it would be difficult to diftate a wrong 
proviſion, without immediately diſcovering it. The 
whole deſign being to multiply our ſeamen, by 
increaſing our ſhipping and navigation, every 
reſtraint on importation or exportation in foreign 
bottoms, which occaſions the ule of Britiſh ſhipping, 
either at our own ports or thoſe of our Colonies, 
doubtleſs has a tendency to effect the deſign. But 
ſurely prohibiting our merchants from uſing foreign 
built ſhips, when they can procure them cheaper 


than thoſe built in Britain, muſt directly counteract 
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the whole object and deſign of the law; for nothing 
can ſo directly tend to decreaſe our navigation, and 
diminiſh the number of our ſeamen. 


It is worthy of ſome remark, how far this proviſion 
has affected our carrying trade already, though our 


American built veſſels are not yet worn out, and though 


every other branch of our buſineſs has increaſed to 
aſtomiſhment. Before the late war, and for the firſt 
two or three years after, far the greateſt part of the 
direct trade from this country to America, even to 
the Northern and Eaſtern States, was carried on 
in Britiſh owned ſhips, and navigated intirely by 
Britiſh ſeamen—there is now almoſt no ſuch thing “. 
Until within a few years, there was ſeldom a cargo 
of Indian corn, wheat, lumber, or ſpars, ſent from, 
even New England, to any of the parts of Europe, 
fouth of Cape Finiſterre, except in Britiſh owned 
ſhips. —Now no Britiſh ſhip goes on that trade. 
From the Southern States of America, we formerly 
took their whole produce in Britiſh owned ſhips ; 
and though we are now turned out of almoſt all that 
goes to other parts of Europe, and though the 
Americans are expoſed to the Algerines, we take 
lefs from them into the Mediterancan than at any 
former period. 


It muſt be admitted, that the American duties have partly 
effected this change in this particular trade, but the exceſſive ex- 
pence of Britiſh navigation has done much more, 
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It is faid, though I know not on what autho- 
rity that there is now leſs Britiſh ſhipping (in- 
cluding our colonies) employed in the cod and 
whale fiſheries, than was owned in Great Britain in 
thoſe employments before the war ; notwithſtanding 
our bounties, and notwithſtanding the New England 
people were ſuppoſed to own almoſt the whole. 


Such 1s the expence of Britiſh navigation, that 
though our general commerce is prodigiouſly proſ- 
perous, our ſhips are more and more ſhut out of 
every trade, into which the laws will admit thoſe 
of any other country. In the preſent eagerneſs 
of our purſuits, and proſperity of our commerce, 
What might not our navigation perform, if we had 
the means of procuring our ſhips and proviſions at 
the cheapeſt rate? Butis it not poſſible, that our beſt 
opportunity may be loſt, if France ſhould, under 
a mild government and wiſe adminiſtration, take 
advantage of her means of proſperity, and put her 
navigation on the cheapeſt eſtabliſhment that 1s in 
her power ?—In a pecuniary view, the money 
which the ſhipping in the merchant ſervice of Great 
Britain has coſt, over and above what it would have 
coſt, to purchaſe the ſame ſhipping built abroad, 1s 
an enormous loſs to the country. Perhaps, little 
inferior to one half the firſt coſt of the whole ſhipping 
in the merchant ſervice of the kingdom, excluſive of 
ſails and rigging, and excluſive of what American 


built ſhipping {till remaias, 
| _ 
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As to the effect the meaſure has on our naval 
ſtrength, it muſt be remembered, that any ſtep 
which tends to drive our navigation out of the free 
trades, thoſe trades in which other ſhips may be ad- 
mitted as well as ours, 1s injurious; not only as it tends 
to leſſen our commercial profits, and as it leſſens 
the number of our ſeamen, but as it occaſions pecu- 
liar inconveniences whenever any armament or mili- 
cary expedition requires the taking up of any conſider- 
able number of ſhips as tranſports, or for any pub- 
lic ſervice, If on any ſuch occaſion, more ſhips 
are wanted than can be ſpared from the protected 
trade, (that trade into which foreign ſhips cannot 
be admitted,) we can readily take them from the 
free trades; and if the conſequence ſhould be, that 
all our ſhips are drawn out of the free trades, no 
conſiderable jnconyenience is ſuffered, for thoſe are 
trades which may be ſupplied with ſhips from any 
part of the world. But if on any ſuch occaſion 
we have no ſhips but thoſe in the protected trades, 
thoſe branches of buſineſs muſt neceſſarily ſuffer, 
unleſs we alter our navigation Jaws, and invite in 
ſhips which at other times we exclude; and even 
this would be a very inconvenient ſtep. A dif- 
ficulty, of a contrary kind, occurs as ſoon as the 
public ſervice is at an end, and great numbers of 
ſhips are ſuddenly turned into the merchant ſervice ; 
if they are all Britiſh built ſhips, the owners muſt 
Joſe a large ſum in them, as they cannot be em- 

ployed, 
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ployed, except in trades where others employ ſhips 
of leſs price, unleſs they are ſent into the protected 
trades, where on the ſudden they are not wanted. 
| Theſe are evils which were leſs perceived in the laſt 
war, than they probably ever will be again; for 
till the cloſe of the war, we obtained our ſhips as 
cheap as they could be obtained any where, 


It would perhaps be difficult to propoſe a more 
certain, obvious and ſimple truth, than, That per- 
matting our merchants to buy their ſhips wherever 
. they can procure them cheapeſt, is the diref method 
to extend our navigation, and multiply our ſeamen 


and ſhips *. 


Let us once more return to our favourite Colo- 
nies, from whence, indeed, ſhip-building, our pre- 


It has been objected this meaſure, that if we ſuffered our 
merchants to buy foreign built ſhips, we ſhould immediately 
have no ſhip-wrights; and that ſhip-carpenters were as important 
to our navy as ſeamen. This objection puts the diſadvantage 
under which our merchants now labour, in the ſtrongeſt poſ- 
ſible light, and gives additional ſtrength to my argument, — 
But in truth, no ſuch want of carpenters can ever occaſion any 
inconvenience to the navy. Few ſhips of war are built on the 
preſs of any ſudden occafion. They are built in peace, and 
the building in the king's yards, will make as many carpen- 
ters as it now does; nor will the merchants ſcrvice be deſtitute 
of carpenters. Great numbers of ſkips will {till be built in 
our harbours, and many more will be repaired than at preſent, 
becauſe we ſhall own more; and theſe works will continue to 
us many ſhip-wrights as we ſha!l want on any occaſion. 


ſent 
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ſent ſubject, is very far diſtant; and in all the eager- 
neſs of our wiſhes for their proſperity, let us for 
the preſent ſuppoſe, that they are capable of all 
we ever hoped from them; and particularly that 
they can ſupply our Weſt India iſlands with an 
abundance of white oak, red oak, pine, and cedar, 
lumber, horſes, oxen, poultry, Indian corn, beans, 
peas, oats, flour, and vegetables of various kinds. 
This is certainly an object of very great importance. 
On the regular, eaſy, and plentiful ſupply of theſe 
and other articles, which the tropical iſlands want 
from northern countries, much more of our com- 
merce and wealth depend, than has generally been 


ſuppoſed. 


But for the preſent, let us inquire why we ſhould 
be at any expence ; why we ſhould ſubject our- 
ſelves or our iſlands to any burthens, to procure 
for our Colonies in North America the mono- 
poly of the Weſt India market? It is of no con- 
ſequence to the Weſt Indies, whether their ſupplies 
come to them from New Brunſwick or from New 
Hampſhire ; unleſs it be that the latter is a larger 
market, and more likely to take from them ſuch 
goods as they can ſpare ; in which caſe the United 
States are rather by the Weſt Indies to be preferred. 
And of what advantage is it to us, that the provi- 
ſions or lumber ſent to the Weſt Indies, ſhould have 
grown on the eaſt fide of the river St. Croix, rather 

than 
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than on the weſt ? How much more are we enriched 
by the wealth of a man who lives in Nova Scotia, 
than of one who lives in Maſſachuletts ? Does the 
corn of Canada produce us a greater revenue 
than that of Pennſylvania ? And it they are both 
ſent to market, do we receive more of the returns 


of one than of the other ? 


If, however, we owned the whole produce of 
thoſe Colonies, it would be of no ſervice” to us. 
Nature has not deſigned that thoſe regions ſhall 
produce enough for the ſupport of any conſiderable 
number of inhabicants for a long time yet to come. 
We may ruin the Welt Indies by our regulations, 
but cannot help Nova Scotia by thoſe means. Un- 
til the inhabitants of that country can raiſe provi- 
ſions enough for their own ſubſiſtance, it is of no ſer- 
vice to them to have againſt the United States, an 
excluſive right of ſupplying the Weſt Indies. And 
if they could raile ever ſo great quantities, ſuch an 
Acluſive right would injure us and the iſlands. 
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Upper Canada, 


HE new born Colony of Upper Canada, 

is the lateſt and youngeſt offspring of our 
coloniſing ſpirit ; and like the offspring of other in- 
conſiderate attachments, it may for a time, be the 
expenſive favourite of a fond parent ; it can never 
be an ornament or ſtrength to the family. In both 
caſes, the momentary pleaſure of making them, is 
the only gratification they can afford. 


We for many years treated that part of the conti- 
nent of America, which now forms our remaining 
Colonies in that country, with the ſame general atten- 
tion which we paid to our other Colonies. They 
enjoyed their full proportion of bounties, Britiſh 
ſhips of war, Britiſh civil and military officers, mi- 
litary magazines, and every other article which car- 
ried them Britiſh money, down to the cloſe of the laſt 
war; ſince which they have been our only Darlings. 
No money, no favour, no protection has been want- 
ing. Has the experiment which we have made, fo 
far ſucceeded as to encourage us to proceed in the 
trade of manufacturing Colonies, and creating Go- 
vernors with their military and civil liſt attendants ? 


Or, are we diſcouraged with our attempts on the 
ſea 


HE 


ſea coaſt, and are therefore trying a new project on 
the ſhores of the Erie and the Huron? It would 
be an inſult to aſk the projectors of the Upper Ca- 
nada ſcheme, What good this Colony was to do us, 
A man of any delicacy, would as ſoon aſk one af- 
flicted with the gout, What good his pain could do. 
Examine the map of the globe throughout every 
Quarter, and there ſhall not be found a ſingle diſ- 
trict of an equal number of acres, which is more 
perfe&tly removed from all poſſibility of benefiting 
us, by ſettling it as a Colony, than Upper Canada. 
If any man ſhould have patience to torture his ima- 
| gination, to find ſome one benefit which could ariſe 
from coloniſing this country, he will firſt enquire, 
How any Colony can be uſeful :—and the anſwer 
will be, That the Colony to be uſeful to the com- 
merce of this country, and uſeful as a Colony, muſt 
be one, from which we can receive ſome article on 


better terms, than we could receive it from that, 


or any other place, in the courſe of a free trade; or 
it muſt be a place to which we can fend ſome of 
our goods to a better market, than we could have in 
the courſe of a free trade, to that, or any other 
country. Merely that ſome goods will come as well 
from the Colony, as we could have them from 
other places, or that we can find in the Colony as 
good a market for our goods as at other places, 1s 
a miſerable reaſon for being at the expence of ſet- 
tling, governing, and watching the trade of a Co- 
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Jony, and then injuring our commerce to other 
Places, to encourage the Colony trade, What man 
in his ſenſes, would agree to ſubmit to the expence 
of obtaining an excluſive commerce, if he could 
do the ſame buſineſs in-a free trade, and with as 


good profit without expence ? 


What do we expect from Upper Canada? Ar 
preſent our furr-trade * from thence would be va- 
luable, if we did not pay more to keep it than it is 
worth : but ſettling the country and cultivating the 
lands, is not the way to increaſe furrs. No man 
ever thought of {ending a Colony to Hudſon's-Bay 
to raiſe furr. Are they alſo to build ſhips for us, as 
well as the Maple Swamp owners of New Brun(- 
wick? If it is wile for us to uſe any except Britiſh 
built ſhips, Why not buy them at ſtill cheaper 
markets? We muſt not laugh at the idea of build- 
ing ſhips for Great Britain in Upper Canada. The 
people of that country are as likely to do that, as to 
be of ſervice to us in any other way. Are we to 
receive our wheat from Detroit and Michelamaque- 
nac? If it would be a bleſſing to receive wheat 


Lord Sheffield propoſes to give bounties on this furr trade: 
that is, he would have the Nation be at the expence of main- 
taining forts and garriſons in thoſe diſtant regions, to pro- 
tet our merchants in buying furrs ; —a trade which he thinks is 
not ſufficiently proſitahle to ſupport itſelf without the aid of 
bpynties, 


from 
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from abroad, Why do we now prohibit it? Are 
we building a Colony to ſupply us with articles which 
we think it injurious to our intereſt to receive from 
abroad? Are our Weſt Indies to have that ſupply 
of lumber, of oxen and flour from Niagara, which 
was promiſed them from Shelburne ? If it is wiſe 
to open to them other marxets, why pronibit them 


thoſe which are at hand? 


But with reſpect to Upper Canada, we might as 
well inquire, What it would be wile to do with the 
trade of I' ſkutki Noſs. Nature has deſigned, that the 
trade of that country ſhall be out of the reach of Great 
Britain, and every other power but their own. But 
if it were otherwiſc, What do we want from them? 
Say pot and pearl aſnes. But will not every barrel they 
ſend us, drive a barrel of that article from America to 
ſome other market? Even if Canada could lower the 
price of aſhes, they could at moſt only rival tlie 
United States, who having a free trade, would carry 


more to other parts of Europe, winch would conſe- 


quently receive the article as low as we could. And 
might we not as well Jcave the trade of Canada free, 
and ſave ourſelves the expence of compelling a mo- 


nopoly, when the end of it is to be, that every body 
elſe is to have the aſhes as cheap in a free trade, 
as we obtain them by an expenſive monopoly ? As 
all that we are to obtain throngh this monopoly, 
is only thrown into the maſs of what is obtained 
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11 
in a free trade, we are no better than if the whole 
trade was free. If we have the whole monopoly, 


and part of the free trade, making together as 


much as we want, we are no better than if both 
trades were free, and we took from the maſs of the 
two free trades, as much as we want. Why then 
ſettle a Colony for the purpoſe of buying a mono- 


poly? It is not probable, however, that in any 


ſhape, the clear profit to Great Britain on this ar- 
ticle, will ever be equivalent to the leaſt ſalary we 
ſhall pay in the Colony. 


But why this reaſoning ? One glance at the map 
is better than all of it. Hundreds of miles of wind- 
ing crooked coaſts, covered with foreſts of woods, 
and thinly ſettled, divided from the United States 
by lakes and rivers, which the inhabitants of both 
ſides have an equal right to navigate ;—the paſſage 
from the Ontario to New York, impeded by 
ſcarcely a mile land carriage ;—and ſtill farther weſt, 
the communication, in a good degree, as caly to 
Philadelphia. Under theſe circnmſtances we have 
a project for forcing them, to give us a monopoly of 
their trade down the St. Lawrence, a navigation of 
prodigiouſly greater length,—at all times difficult, and 
one half the year totally impracticable. And if 
the Colony was now in as great forwardneſs as we 
can expect it to be at the commencement of the 


twentieth century, it could furniſh us nothing of im- 
portance, 
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portance, which we do not now prohibit from thoſe 
markets which are open to us. 


In ſupport of this aſſertion, let us recollect that 
New England has already been longer ſettled, than 
Upper Canada will have been at the period we have 
mentioned ; and what could they ſend us which we 
do not prohibit? Aſhes, tallow, lumber, and flax-ſeed, 
are nearly all. The laſt of theſe articles Upper Ca- 
nada will never ſend us. The aſhes can amount to but 
little, and as to tallow, provably none can ever come. 


In truth; the inhabitants of that country will never 
have any foreign commerce, until they become a ma- 
nufacturing country, and then we ſhall ſurely derive no 
great advantage from them. As to any attempt to 
prohibit thoſe people from manufacturing, — the world 
has paſſed the day for ſuch a project. Situated as thoſe 
people will be, they will from the very firſt, make 
almoſt every article they uſe— this will not only pre- 
vent their buying any thing from abroad, but will 
prevent their producing any thing for exportation. 
Their ſoil and climate will not invite them to engage 
largely in the cultivation of any thing ſuitable for 
exportation, and their diſtance from foreign market, 
eſpecially by the St. Lawrence, (the only way which 
will be of ſervice to us,) will diſcourage the cflti- 
vation of- the few articles which might otherwiſe 


anſwer. People ſettled far in-land, always con- 
ſume 
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ſume few foreign goods, even the lighter articles, and 
ſend little away. The people of Vermont, though 
now a very numerous body, and all adjoining the 
navigation of the river Connecticut on one fide ; 
on the other, the lake Champlain bounds them ; 
and the Hudfon is near them; ſtill have been their 
own manufacturers from their firlt ſettlement, and 
the few foreign articles they have bought, have been 
paid for in aſhes on the eaſt ſide of the ſtate, fome 
wheat on the weit, and a few live cattle which 
could travel to market from all parts of the ſtate, 
But the American ſtore-keepers tell us, that ten 
men near the fea ſhore, will conſume as much 
foreign goods, as an hundred in Vermont.—And 
Upper Canada is as much -farther from foreign 
market than Vermont, as Vermont 1s farther than 


Boſton. 


That the land in Upper Canada is good, and 
that conſequently for the ſame ſum we can hire 
more people to live there, than we could in ſome of 
our other provinces, is not improbable. They 
may alſo be called Britſh iuvjects ; for where a man 
has the vanity to wiſh his Name to be worn by 
another, it is only neccilary to let the money go 
with it. | 


E xporic..on 


£ xportation of manufafttured Goods of Grett- 
Britain, io the United States of America, and to 
our Colonies on that Continent. 


T will not have eſcaped the notice of the reader, 
that in eſtimating the advantages which we may 
derive from our Colonies on the Continent of Ame- 
rica, very little attention has been paid to what 
may be expected from them as purchaſers at our 
market; though this is one of the moſt obvious and 
prominent advantages to be derived from Colo- 
nies in new countries and northern latitudes. It was 
deſignedly omitted, that this branch of commerce, 
which is, and ever muſt be, in a good degree the 
ſame to all thoſe Colonies, and to the northern or 
caſtern Provinces of the United States, might be 
confidered at one view. 


This 1s certainly a very important commerce; and 
there can be no doubt that a numerous and wealthy 
people in our northern Colonies, would be very 
good cultomers to us for our manufactured goods ; 
but whether our cuſtomers are in Quebec or New 
York does not feem very important. To ſecure 
the trade of our cuſtomers, and to be able to ſup- 
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ply their market, ſeems to be more important 
than the place where they reſide. 


An eſtimate of the advantage of the monopoly we 
might obtain, by raiſing up a Colony, to be buyers at 
our market, cannot be made from the ſimple inquiry, 
How much will they buy of us? For we might ſurely 
employ our capitals to ſome advantage in free trades. 
The inquiry ought to be, Wil! the profit of our trade 
to thoſe Colonies, ſo much exceed the profit of any 
other trade, in which we might employ our time and 
capitals, as to be a compenſation for the loſſes and em- 
barraſſment to which we ſubject our other commerce, 
and the expence we pay to force forward thoſe Colo- 
nes, and enable them to become our cuſtomers ? If 
ſtating the queſtion did not burleſque every attempt 
at reaſoning on the ſubject, it might be added, that 
not one penny of clear profit can ever be expected 
from the monopoly of this trade, even if rearing 
up the Colonies of cuſtomers were to coſt us no- 
thing. If it be an open and free trade, where no 
compulſion is neceſſary, we might as well have the 
ſame commerce to any other place. But if we will 
compel a monopoly in our own favour, we muſt 
pay the neceſſary officers on ſhore, and keep armed 
veſſels on their coaſt, and theſe expences mult not 
only far exceed any extra proſit which we may de- 
rive from that trade, over and above what we might 

2 - have 
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have had in a free trade, but the expences muſt 
very far exceed every farthing of the profit, in 
every ſenſe of the word. The profit to this coun- 
try on all the ſales we make of merchandiſe in our 
Colonies, is juſt as much in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the buſineſs, as on the fales we make in the 
the United States. The only difference is in the 
means which we uſe to obtain thoſe cuſtomers. We 
do not hire the United States to buy our goods, nor 
do we flatter them by ſubjecting our commerce to 
burthenſome and ruinous regulations in their favour, 


'The whole profit of our commerce with them 1s 


clear gain to Great Britain, 


But as to the Colonies, the money which we ſend 
there to enable them to be our cuſtomers, and the 
money which we pay for the expence of watching 
their coaſts, to ſee that they do not indulge the 
United States in ſending them prohibited articies, 
are the two Icaſt lofles, to which we ſubject ourſcives 
to obtain their commerce.—On ſome articles we 
both pay them bountics, and ſubject our home 
market to a monopoly in their favour. The en- 
couragement of our Colony ſhip- building, has been 
urged as a reaſon for compelling our merchants to 
procure their ſhips at double price, inftcad of pur- 
chaſing them at the cheapeſt market. Whether 
this was the operative reaton for that regulation, 
may be a queſtion, Ir would, however, probably 
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be very difficult to find a better reaſon for it; and 
ſurely it would be impoſſible to find a worſe. One 
reaſon for continuing ſuch a law is juſt as good as 
another. But our Weſt Indies are ſubjected to 
ruinous reſtraints to favour the inhabitants of thoſe 
Colonies. | 


We can expect to receive very few articles from 
thoſe Colonies, except ſuch as we ſhut our ports 
againſt, from foreigners ; conſequently, receiving 
them from abroad 1s to be conſidered, rather as a 
burthen than an advantage. Therefore the fale 
of our goods to the Coloniſts, is to be eſteemed our 
compenſation for the money we pay, and the regu- 
lations to which we ſubje& ourſelves. It might be 
difficult to aſcertain the amount of our manufactures, 
which the Coloniſts purchaſe, and on which our pro- 
fits mult ariſe : ſome people have ſaid that two or 
three of our Colonies do not take ſo much in 
amount, as the government bills which they draw ; 
and the conſiderable market which they have afford- 
ed the United States for bills, ever ſince the cloſe 
of the late war, ſeems to countenance the idea.— 
Be this as it may, excluſive of the goods which 
will go to the Indian traders, and which would go 
if we never coloniſed Upper Canada, we may al- 
ſure ourſelves, that for many years, the quantity of 
our goods which the inhabitants of that Colony will 
buy of us, will not exceed the amount of their bills 
on 


( 


on government. A great part of the ſettlers are 
in our pay; in addition to which, we have ſent four 
hundred ſoldiers to clear the land for them. 


It has already been remarked, that that part of our 
commerce which conſiſts in ſelling our manufactured 
goods to the northern Provinces of the United 
States, and to our Colonies, is juſt the ſame; and 
that it is immaterial to us, whether our purchaſers 
belong to our Colonies or to the United States. 
But though at a great price we hire purchaſers in 
the former, we take ſome pains to loſe them in the 
latter. 


There can be no good reaſon for recommend- 
ing any embaraſſing indulgence or reſtraint on our 
commerce, to induce the United States, or any part 
of the globe, to come to our market. There are 
reaſons enough againit laying any reſtraint on 
our commerce, in favour of any one country 
againſt another; and ſtill more againſt ſubjecting 
it to reſtraints againſt. ourſelves in favour of 
foreigners. 


It muſt be agreed, that the commerce between 
this country and the United States, 1s at preſent, 
at rather an unnatural height. That is, they come 
to us with rather more of their commerce than is 


jor their intereſt on any permanent principles. Se- 
veral 
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veral temporary cauſes have produced this effect. 
They come to us for many articles which we 
buy for our own uſe abroad, and import at a very 
great expence ; for inſtance, they buy of us a 
great part of their filks, large looking glaſſes, 
ladies fans and gloves, all of which they could 
undoubtedly have much cheaper from France, and 
ſome of them from other places. The reaſon of 
this is obvious: while we had a monopoly of their 
market, they became acquainted with our merchants 
and manufacturers; they learned juſt how to order 
their goods ; and ſtill finding it advantageous to come 
to us fur myvil articles they want from Europe, they 
have few lips which go to France. Conſequently, 
they obtain the acquaintance fluw, and have few op- 
portunities to order thoſe articles; and thoſe arti- 
cles do not in America make the ſole or even princi- 
pal buſincſs of thoſe who deal in them. This remark 
will extend to other articles, and from other coun- 
tries. But theſe reaſons mult ceaſe, and this part 
of our buſineſs fail; nor does any regulation which 
we can make, conſiſtently with the intereſt of our 
own commerce, ſeem likely to prevent the loſs. But 
in the trade to the United States, we have much 
leſs to apprehend from rivalſhip in Europe than in 
America; and it is worthy the conſideration of 
government, whether ſome regulations may not be 
made, conſiſtently with leaving our own trade as 
open and free as at preſent, which may tend to pre- 
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ſerve to us the market of thoſe States, which pro- 
bably conſume about twenty times as much 
European manufactured goods, as all our Colo- 
niſts on that continent. Since we formed our ideas 
of the commercial relation between this country 
and America, many changes have taken place. 
None ſeems ſo likely to affect our commerce, 
in a great degree, as the change which has taken 
place in the price of labour, 


It was for a long time a fixed opinion in both 
countries, that the price of labour was ſo much 
higher in America than in Europe, that the Ame- 


cans could not, at leaſt for centuries, become their 
own manufacturers. 


This opinion begins now to be abandoned in 
America, but it ſtill receives almoſt univerſal aſſent 
in England. When we firſt formed this opinion, 
(more than an hundred years ago,) it was doubtleſs 
true, that labour was much cheaper in England 
than in America. But within an hundred years, or 
ſomething more, our mercantile ſyſtem has had time 
to effect great changes. We have reſtrained the 
importation of almoſt every thing which could be 
made within the kingdom, though at a greater ex- 
pence ; and conſequently the price of all thoſe ar- 
ticles roſe. —We gave our Colonies an excluſive 
right to our market, for almolt every article which 
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they could be expected to produce ; conſequently, 
all thoſe articles (which include a great portion of 
our imports,) coſt us more than if we could always 


buy them at the cheapeſt rate, We alſo compelled 


not only our own people, but our Colonies, to uſe 


the manufactured goods of Britain only, which had 
the double effect of raiſing the direct price of our 
manufactures, and the expence of cultivating their 
lands, and conſequently, the coſt of the Colony 
produce which we muſt uſe. Having burthened the 
land-owners, farmers, and labourers, with a mono- 
poly in favour of our manufacturers and Coloniſts, 
we next compel all our people to eat Britiſh grown 
proviſions, and even in ordinary times give bounties 
on the exportation of the moſt important article. 
Finally, this ſyitem has been carried into every thing, 
and has every where had the ſame effect ;—it has 
raiſed the price of every thing. While this mer- 
cantile ſyſtem has been operating, our taxes have 
increaſed to a degree unparellelcd in any country or 
any age. Some alſo ſuppoſe, that the flouriſhing 
ſtate of our commerce has had a ſimilar effect. The 
reſult, however, has been, that the price of labour 
is now much higher than formerly, while ſeveral 
cauſes, which it is unneceſſary to mention, have 
tended to lower the price of labour in America. 
It is an undeniable fact, that, In the New England 
States, the general price of the labour of Mechanics, 


25 lower than in the great commercial and manufac- 
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turing towns in England. This 1s a very important 
fact, and one which muſt have great influence on 
the manufactures of Europe . The price of labour 
muſt continue much higher in this country than in 
moſt others, ſo long as the expence of living is as 
great as at preſent, or our mechanics mult leave us. 


The Americans do now, not only come to us for 
ſome articles which they could obtain cheaper from 


The Author has not aſſerted this without having the beſt 
of all proofs of the price of labour in that country. He knows 
it from experience, and can ſhew it from kis own books, In 
1787, and the latter end of 1786, journeymen Smiths, Car- 
penters, Cabinet-makers, and Wheel-rights, were hired in 
New England at three dollars per week, which at the then rate 
of exchange, was about twelve ſhillings and lix-pence or twelve 
and nine-pence ſterling. This was by no means a ſingular in- 
ſtance; almoſt any of the journeymen in any of the mechanic 
trades common in that country, could have been hired at that 
price, and may have been at any period fince, and in ſome 
trades ſtill lower. It is very well known that the uſual nominal 
price is higher, but the buſineſs of that country is ſo frequently 
done by barter, and a kind of nominal price, that the only way 
to learn the real price, is to enquire what thoſe give who con- 
tract to pay money, which is not the general practice. The 
price of mere labourers work, who have not any mechanic trade 
or art, is higher in that country when compared with the 
labour of mechanics than in this; but it is not probable that 
the general price of journeymen mechanics in our great towns, in- 
cluding London, is by any means as low as three dollars ; the 
nominal par of which is thirteen and fix-pence, and the real 
value at the actual rate of exchange, may in general be about 
thirteen ſhillings. - The mechanic, indeed, at thoſe prices, will 
get a better ſubſiſtence there than here, owing to the difference 
in the expence of living. This thirteen ſhillings will buy more 


than one hundred pounds of good beet, 
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other parts of Eurupe, but they come to us for very 
many which they could make cheaper at home. 
This they juſt now begin to perceive, and are eagerly 
turning their attention to obtaining the neceſſary 
knowledge of manufactures, a knowledge very 
eaſily obtained. Within the laſt four or five ycars, 
all parts of New England, and many of the middle 
States, have began attempts to increaſe their former 
manufactures, or to erect new ones; and in almoſt 
every inſtance they have ſucceeded beyond their 

expectations, 5 


It would be ſtrange indeed, if ſo newly erected 
works, could yet do much towards ſupplying the 
very greatly increaſing conſumption of that country. 
So few years cannot have been ſufficient for them 
not only to obtain the knowledge, but allo to turn 
the courſe of buſineſs, which has long been ſettled 
in favour of Great Britain. But if the price of 
mechanic labour continues in the two countries as at 
preſent, it is impoſſible that our manufactures ſhould 
continue to be ſent to that part of the world, (to any 
where nigh the preſent amount, ) when they are op- 
poſed by the expence of commiſſion, freight, ſhip- 
ping charges, inſurance, and uſe of the money 
during the time the goods are between the two 
markets, all of which muſt, on an average, give an 
advantage of ten or twelve per cent, in ſavour of 
the American manufacturer; and except wool, the 

raw 


„ 


raw materials of nearly every article we make for 
them, is as cheap there as here; to all which muſt 
be added the American duties, which have been 
laid within two or three years, of full fix per cent. on 
the average of their importations from us. Theſe 


circumſtances, and particularly the price of labour, 


are ſtrong, permanent, and perpetually operating 
cauſes, which mult in time produce their natural 


effect. 


Even already we have nearly done ſending to the 
Eaſtern States, hats, ſhoes, boots, ſaddles, harneſs, 
tail-cloth, nails, and ſome of the heavier iron goods 
which we formerly ſent. We ſcarce ſee a new ſtup 
come from Boſton, which is not turniſhed completely 
with the ſail-cloth made in that rewn, which they 
prefer, particularly in their fiſheries, as of a bet- 
ter quality, as well as cheaper than the manu- 
facture of Europe. Since the commencement of 
the late war, but moſtly within three or four years, 


they have eretted glaſs-houſes in Boſton, Hartford, 


New Haven, Albany, New Jerſey, and ſome very 
extenſive works of that kind near Frederick Town 
in Maryland. They have machines for carding and 
ſpinning cotton at Beverly in Maſſachuſetts, in 
Connecticut, New Vork, and Philadelphia. Their 
potteries have increaſed, and they are making great 
exertion to bring them to the perfection of our Staf- 


fordſhire works. At Hartford they have a conſi- 
H derable 
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derable woollen manufactory, and in many parts, par- 
ticularly at New Haven, they have greatly increaſed 
their linen trade ; and at the latter place, they make 
perhaps the beſt thread in the world. 


The article of buttons, which is more 1mportant 
than would at firſt thought be ſuppoſed, has been 
ſpoken of by a celebrated writer as one of the laſt 
which could be attempted in America, but it is one 
which is now made with great ſucceſs in Connecti- 


cut, particularly at New Haven. 


A great national manufactory is erecting in New 
Jerſey, to embrace many articles; a project which 
may be uſeful to them in obtaining and diſſeminating 
information ; though no immediate profit may be 
made at the works to the proprietors ; it however 
ſhews the expectations and exertions of that country. 
It is happy, however, that we are able to agree with 
Lord Sheffield in one confolatory remark, viz. 
cc that this country does not intirely depend on the 
« commerce of the United States.” If we will 
leave our trade free, our capitals will find employ- 
ment when one branch fails, in ſome other ; but 
every diminution of our ſales to the United States, 
is a loſs to the beſt branch of commerce we now 
poſſeſs. This commerce is not the mere paſſing 
large ſums from one port to another, it conſiſts of 
ſelling the goods which employ the induſtry of vaſt 

multi- 


(i'm 3 


multitudes, and when we ſell them we realize the 
full price, there is no deduction for the expence of 
watching their trade, nor any drawback for bur- 
thenſome reſtraints on ſome branch of our own. 


We have no trade which more deſerves the pro- 
tection of government than this, and the ſooner mea- 
{ures are taken to preſerve to us this market as en- 
tire as poſſible, the more may be expected from 
them; for when manufactures are once underſtood 


and eſtabliſned there, nothing that we can do will 
fave us the market. 


It is ſaid, that a treaty of commerce is to be 
propoſed to that country. What the object of that 
treaty is, remains unknown ; we know that in mult 
inſtances ſuch treaties end in farther reſtraints on 
the commerce of both parties, and «r* really in- 
jurious to both. Important as this trade is, 1t is not 
of ſufficient conſequence to juſtify our hiring the 
Americans to become our cuſtomers, by giving 
them bounties for coming to our market, nor 
by contracting that we will not fell as cheap, 
or otherwiſe deal as well with any others. This 
branch of our commerce deſerves more attention 
than any other, but neither this nor any other 
is of ſufficient importance, to juſtify any ſpecies of 
monopoly or farther reſtraints in any of our buſineſs. 
For- 
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Fortunately, the meaſures which tend moſt directly 
to preſerve to us this trade, are ſuch as we ought to 
adopt with a view to our own intereſt, if there 
were no ſuch place as the United States, and ſuch 
as are in our power, and do not depend on the 
event of any treaty, or the Will of any foreigners. 
This ſubject ſhall be farther purſued after we have 
made ſome remarks on our other connections 1n the 
weſtern world. But let it be remembered, that if 
our commerce with the United States is not of ſut- 
ficient importance in the eyes of government, to 
claim attention for its own ſal:e, it is fo intimately 
connected with the monopoly ve are ſeeking for in 
our favourite region of Upper Canada, that they 
are inſeparable ; for if any articles can be obtained 
cheaper in New York or Philadelphia, either from 
their own manufactories or otherwiſe than in Que- 
bec or Montreal, the power of Britaia will never be 
ſufficient to cumpel our Upper Canadians to take 
them from our ports. 


2 


Ca 1 


Weſt Indies. 


F all the Colomes we ever owned, the Weſt 
India iſlands have probably been not only the 
leaſt injurious to our commerce, but leaſt expenſive 
in ſome reſpects, and moſt uſeful in all. They 
take all the manufactured goods they uſe from us; 
they employ our capitals, our ſhips and our ſeamen 
in the ſlave trade, in carrying our goods to them, 
in tranſporting their produce to our own markets, 
and from thence in many inſtances to foreign con- 
ſumers. 


All this buſineſs is done by Britiſh capitals, and on 
Britiſh own veſſels, and the produce which we re- 
ceive from thoſe Colonies is prodigious in quantity 
and value. We compel them to ſend us (with ſome 
ſmall exceptions, ) their whole produce; not one ar- 
ticle of which will ever interfere with our own ; un- 
leſs we ſhould at ſome time, carry our reſtr!*15ns fo 
far as to give our Gardeners a monopoly again!t our- 
ſelves for the tropical fruits. It is not with theſe 
Coloniſts as with the fiſherman of St. John's, whoſe 
fiſh we never ſee, and whoſe wealth enriches not us; 
or the whale-men of Nova Scotia, whom we pay 
for coming to our market in his own ſhip and with 


his own ſeamen, 
Our 
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Our intereſt with reſpe& to the Weſt Indies is 
very plain. The more goods they buy from us, 


the more produce they ſend us,—the more of 


our ſhips they employ, the more uſeful they are to 
us. The produce of theſe Colonies is, however, 
more precarious than that of moſt parts of the 
world, and perhaps, on the whole glove there may 
not be a place, where the expence of cultivation, of 
ſubſiſtance and doing buſineſs, is fo great as in thoſe 
lands. And this expence has of late years been 
increaſed by the advanced coſt of the labour of 
ſlaves and the adyance in the price of proviſions 
and other ſupplies, which they formerly received 
from America. 


It has been ſaid by a writer, in whom all our mer- 
cantile ſyſtem- makers have put full confidence, that 
even Jamaica did not (in 1784, ) produce one-third 
the quantity of which it was capable; and in this he 
is as likely to be right, as in almoſt any thing he has 
faid : that thoſe iſlands are capable of great im- 
provement there can be no doubt, and the only 
obſtacle to this improvement, is this prodigious 
expence of ſubſiltance and cultivation, which has 
been exceſſively enhanced by ſhutting the iſlands 
againſt the United States. The articles moſt im- 
portant to the welfare of thoſe iſlands may, indeed, 
be admitted in Britiih ſhips; but that is almoſt a 
prohibition, and would be more completely fo, it 

2 by 


on 


by Britiſh ſhips, we intended ſhips owned in Great- 
Britain, The trade from thoſe iſlands to the 
United States, is too remote to employ the ſhips of 
Britiſh merchants, unleſs the profit were indeed very 
great, The buſineſs is alſo of a very peculiar 
nature,—The goods from America are moſt of them 
bulky, of low price at firſt coſt, and all firſt col- 
lected at the ſmall out-ports, from whence they 
ought to be ſent directly to the Weſt Indies, and 
generally in ſmall veſſels is much beſt. But if thoſe 
articles are ſent to the larger towns to be taken away 
in Britiſh ſhips, the price of ſome of them, parti- 
cularly ſome kinds of lumber, is doubled before 
they get on ſhip-board, and of many others conſi- 
derably increaſed. But Britiſh ſhips employed at 
ſuch diſtance from home, muſt be of conſiderable 
ſize, and muſt carry valuable cargoes to America; 
and nothing could be a worſe judged adventure in 
commerce, than to ſend ſuch cargoes to the ſmall 
ports from whence the hoops, ſtaves, heading, ſcant- 
ling, ſhingles, clapboards, and other lumber, with 
the poultry, potatoes, pulſe, and Indian corn, ought 
to be ſhipped. All theſe and a thouſand other ar- 
ticles, which at firſt coſt very little, are extremely 
uſeful to the iſlands, and form a part of the cargoes, 
a more valuable part of which is generally live cattle. 
Carrying live cattle has always been found a difficult 
buſineſs to thoſe unacquainted with it, and a very 


dithcylt buſineſs to learn. It has always been em- 
1 phaitcally 
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phatically remarked, that places in that country, 
where there was even a general knowledge of the 


buſineſs, and where they were furniſhed with the 


proper veſſels, but from whence they had not been 
in the practice of ſending live ſtock, ſeldom ſent 
cattle to advantage. Few people in Britain will 
ever build the ſmall ſingle decked floops with 
high waiſts ſuitable for this buſineſs, and ſend them 
to freight cattle from America to the Weft Indies. 
If, however, any man ſhould ever do this, and 
ſhould be at the expence of learning his ſeamen the 

buſineſs, it would be with a view to continue them 
there ; in which caſe they would be of no ule to our 
navy. Seamen, to be of uſe to our fleets, muſt be 
ſuch as often return to our ports. In truth, no ſuch 
thing will ever take place—nor is it a matter of any 
conſequence, what the difficulties are Which prevent 
Britiſh owned ſhips going into that trade. The 
fact is ſufficient. When American ſhipping was 
allowed to go to the iſlands, they were plentifully 
ſupplied, but ſince that time they have not been half 
ſupplied, and at a very high price. And even 
theſe ſcanty ſupplies, have but a tmall part of them 
been freighted on Britiſh owned bottoms ; ſome have 
been ſent by the Americans to the free ports of the 
French iſlands, and from thence ſent to the iſlands 
in Droagers. But it has been principally carried by 
veſſels pretended to be owned in the Iflands or in 
our Northern Colonies, but in fome inſtances, really 
owned 


(| 68 } 


owned in the United States. It is to our intereſt 
altogether indifferent, in which of the two latter 
places the ſhipping 1s owned, but 1t would be an 
injury to us for che iſlands to become {hip-owners, 


Thorough and woeful experience has evinced, that 


it is to the iſlands an unprofitable buſineſs; and it 
turns the labour, attention, and capital of the planters 
away from cultivation, which 1s the only employ- 
ment that can benefit our commerce. Eyvery ſhip 
which is owned in Jamaica, probably leſſens the 
Weſt India produce in our market, as much as the 


burning a plantation. Theſe iſſunds are valuable to 


us juſt in proportion to the quantity of ſugar, cotton, 
coffee, and other produce wiuch they fend us. 


Perhaps Government did not well comprehend 
the effect of the preſent ſyſtem, and it is poſſible 
that ſome of the principle projectors and advocates 
for this plan, were more actuated by a deſire to in- 
jure the United States, than a with to be uſeful to 
us or our new Colonies; and it is to be feared that 
ſomething like that was the national ſpirit of the 
time. They“ urged the propriety of leaving the 
iſlands to raiſe their own proviſions, rather than tufter 

them 


* There has ſeveral times been occaſion to mention the Trea- 
tiſe, entitled Obſervations an the Commer of the American States, 
as the foundation of the preſent comme cia tyſtem relative to the 
Colonies and the United States. It wears the name of Lord 
Sheffield, but no man who was acquainted with Silas Deane, his 
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them to be received from America. To the mad- 


neſs of ſquandering the national wealth on Colonies, 
which 


writings, his connections, his temper and language, in 178g, 
and 1784, can read this work without believing him to have 
been the Author of at leaſt a coniiderable part of it. On the 


other hand, the collection of eſtimates in detail and office do- 


cuments, is a labour to which Mr. Deane never ſubmitted. 
Some remarks have already been quoted, which Lord Sheffield 
would now probably be unwilling to repeat ; ſome farther quo- 
tations may tend to ſhew what itrange things, when aided by 
the ſpirit of the times, a Lord could publiſh and a Court could 
believe. He tells us, (p. 14,) that “ iron tools are made in 
America, but that they coſt three times as much as thoſe im- 
ported from this country,” and this was when there were no 
duties on the importation. He ſays, (p. 15,) that © it is known 
and admitted, that no good ſteel is made but from Sweediſh 


- tron ;”%--- Why has Saltſbury iron been in ſuch repute ? (p. 21.) 


« No ſteel is made in New York, Pennſylvania, or Jerſey.” 
My Lord, is there no ſteel made in America? Where is it 
made ? What do they make at the works they call ſteel furnaces 
in different parts of all thoſe three ſtates? He would make us 
believe there are no Potteries in that country; and ſays, (p. 22.) 
« they failed in Boſton and Philadelphia.“ But will he ſay 
that there are any of the eaſtern or middle States deſtitute of 
Pottery works? (In p. 23.) he ſays, that“ no clay ſuitable for 
glaſs-houſe pots, had been found in America.“ It is not pro- 
bable that Lord Sheffield knew any thing about this article, but 
Mr. Deane knew the contrary was the truth. 

The ſtrange aſſertion, that the Americans did not raiſe wool 
enough to make each perſon a pair of ſtockings,” is very little 
conſiſtent with the account this writer gives of the vaſt numbers 
of ſheep which were ſent from that country to the Weſt Indies. 
He ſays, (p. 32.) ** moſt of the Apothecaries, Phyſicians, and 
Surgeons in the States were born or educated in Britain.“ Some 
Americans affert, that in all the five eaſtern States, there is not 
one eminent Phyfician, and but one or two of any eminence in the 

other 


„ 


which can produce only proviſions which we will 
not ſuffer them to ſend us, they would add the wiſe 
ſcheme 


other profeſſion, who were either born or educated in Britain; 
and that not one in a thouſand of them ever faw this country. 
He ſays, ** they will import their China, and India goods, ſalt- 
petre, and gun-powder {rom hence ;* and (p. 49.) he lets us 
know, that the Americans do not underitand the difference 
between the wine of Madeira and Teneriff.“ He ſays, (p. 119.) 
that “ Great-Britain and Ireland can ſupply grain cheaper 
than the United States;“ but tells us, “ the average price of 
wheat in that country is three ſhillings per buſhel, the average 
weight of which is from fifty- eight to nxty- three pounds. Really 
my Lord, American wheat, which weighs from fifty- eight to 
ſixty-three pounds the buſhel, is excellent corn. Can ſuch be 
purchaſed in our markets for leſs than three ſhillings the buſhel? 
Contider alſo, that you ought to buy it in Europe for two ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence, to underſell the Americans, for they can ſend 
it to the Welt Indies full ſix- pence per buſhel cheaper than it can . 
be ſent from hence. They ſay, (p. 121. 123.) that American 
beef is dear; that ſalt hardens it, and cats up the fat and juices ; 
but that it rots as ſoon as expoſed to the air,” It is ſtrange 
that beef which is rendered hard by /alr, ſhould rot ſo ſoon, 
Is not this a new phenomenon in phyſics, my Lord ? As theſe 
writers have not, ſo far as I recollect, told us the American 
price of beef, (as they have of wheat,) it is difficult to ſay what 
they called der; but we know they thought it neceſſary to make 
laws to prevent them ſending it to our markets, and common 
fame ſays, that good graſs fed beef is worth about one-penny 
half-penny per pound in the eaſtern States. They inform us, that 
we never well ſupplied our Weſt Indies with Soap; the iſlands 
always were obliged to get ſome from the Dutch. But they ſay, 
(Pp. 123.) the ſouthern States muſt take butter, ſoap, and 
candles, from Great Britain. And on the next page they again 
change their opinion, and we are told, that“ if the iſlands are 
open to the trade of the United States, we ſhall loſe the ſup- 
plying them with ſoap and candles ;”” becauſe the Americans 
will underſell us. On the next page we are told, that ſalted 
ah 
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ſcheme of turning the Weſt Indies into the ſame 
cultivation. 


If 


fiſh can be ſent cheaper from Nova Scotia to the Weſt Indies, 
than from the United States ; but that if the iſlands are open to 
the trade of America, even in ſmall ſloops of ſixty tons and 
under, they will certainly acquire this trade. 

They tell of more taxes paid in that country, than were ever 
paid in hit, and twice as many as in any other, and that too in 
1783, when they did not pay a farthing of principle or intereſt 
of their debt; though now without a ſhilling tax, except the duty 
on importations, amounting on an average to fix or eight per cent. 
and a ſmall equallizing duty on home diſtilled ſpirits ; they pay 
the whole intereſt and annually fink part of the principle.” The 
Americans ſeem very ignorant of bnſineſs, for theſe writers tell 
us, (p. 169.) that bills on France “ for a long time were from 
twenty to thirty per cent. below par; whilit bills on London 
were at the fame time above par in Philadelphia and Boſton.” 


- Theſe gentry tell us in almoſt every ſection of the book, that 


the price ot labour is high in the United States; they mention 
it in p. 191, and in a note annexed to the next page, they ſay 
that even the 6% and ftauteſt labourers cannot get more 
than ten or twelve pounds for a years labour.“ "To quote all 
their wild, groundleſs, and contradictory aſſertions, would be to 
reprint a great part of the work, theſe are a ſufficient ſpecimen 
to ſhew the dependance which may be placed on their aſſer- 
tions relative to facts. 

As to the opinions and projects which theſe writers formed 
on the ſubject of our trade, they can be accounted for only by 
the circumſtances under which the book was written. Mr. Deane 
had become obnoxious to the American Government, under 


- whom he had been employed, and had fled firſt from that 


country, and afterwards from France, and came to England, 
raging to be revenged on America, for the real or ſuppoſed 
injuries which he had ſuſtained, With much readineſs and 
verſatility of genius, and great knowledge of America and of 
buſineſs, he fell in company with Lord Sheffield, at a period when 
the general temper of our countrymen had not been rendered 
at 
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If we were not influenced by ſome motive which 


we ſhould now be aſhamed -to acknowledge, there 
could 


at all more friendly towards America, (their late enemy) by 
what was then conſidered, as the ill ſucceſs of the war aud the 
negociation for peace. Lord Sheffield probably wiſhed to make 
a reputation as a commercial politician, which was doubtleſs a 
very laudable ambition. But this could be accompliſhed only 
by urging propoſals which would gratiſy the general wiſh to 
humble America by commercial regulations, more effectually 
than had been done by military arrangements. Under theſe 
eircumſtances, any thing of that nature was ſure to he approved. 
Mr. Deane, who, but a few years before had been an active agent 
in fomenting the diſputes between this country and America, 
and bringing on the late war, had now neither property, friends, 
or kindred, in any part of the Britiſh dominions ; and conſe- 
quently it was of little importance to him, how much we ſacri- 
ficed to his project, for thwarting the commercial intereſt of 
the Americans; and Lord Sheffield, who ſeems to have laboured 
and written more than he thought, did not diſtinguiſh accurately 
what commercial advantage was. Hence it is, that the old 
ſyſtem of preventing the proſperity of foreigners, to give our- 
ſelves comparative importance, has been violently urged ; but 
che direct intereſt of no part of the Britiſh empire has been the 
uniform object; and in many inſtances, our moſt obvious in- 
tereſts have been ſacrificed, without poilibility of advantage. 
Thus they propoſe, that the Mother Country ſhould ſacrifice her 
own commerce and expend her treaſure, to create Colonies in 
the North part of America, to ſupply the Welt Indies. As to our 
Weſt India iſlands, theſe writers have not made a ſingle propoſal 
which does not go to their ruin. After having propoſed, that 
rather than ſuffer theſe iſlands to be ſupplied in the cheapeſt 
manner, they ſhould be compelled to become ſhip-owners—tq 
turn their cane lands into corn fields and grazing farms—to take 
their ſupplies from the French iſlands, rather than receive them 
directly from America ;—and that i! none of theſe means would 
anſwer, they urge that Britain ſhould give up the iſlands, 
rather than ſuffer Canada and Nova Scotia to loſe the monopoly 


of 
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could be but two reaſons for adopting the preſent 
plan of procuring ſupplies for thoſe iſlands One 
was to enrich our new Colonies by giving them a 
monopoly of that trade againſt the ſtrong intereſt of 


the Iſlands, and to our obvious diſadvantage by leſ- 
ſening their produce. The other was to increaſe 


of their trade. How far the intereſt of this country would ſuf- 
fer by giving up the iſlands deſerves conſideration; but a man 
who could ſeriouſly propoſe to give up the Weſt Indies, for 
the purpoſe of keeping Nova Scotia and Canada, ought imme- 
diately to put himſelf under the care of Dr. Willis. 

Through the greateſt part of the work they appear to conſi- 
der the proſperity of thoſe northern Colonies, as almoſt the only 
object of importance; but the inſtant that the ſupplying the 
Weſt Indies is out of fight, they treat theſe Favourites, worſe 
than other people would treat their moſt bitter foes ;—they would 
prohibit the working of the mines of coal, which, it is ſaid, 
thoſe countries have in abundance, excellent in quality, and 
eaſily wrought. Fortunately for evading the malice of this pro- 
poſal, it is ſuch as no government in Europe can now put in 
execution. It might have been done formerly, but the philo- 
ſophers of the American and French Schools, have lately read a 
courſe of lectures to mankind, which are quite oppoſed to ſuch 
a ſyſtem. | 

Adam Smith publiſhed his Enquiry into the Nature and 
Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations (a work to which the world 
is more indebted for juſt and accurate principles of commerce 
than to all other writings yet publiſhed on the ſubjeR, at leaſt 
in the Engliſh language) about the ſame time that the Book we 
have boen quoting was publiſhed. This ſtrange collection of 
inconſiſtencies has been made the foundation of ail the commer- 
cial regulations ſince that period, and it underwent as many 
editions within eight months as Adam Smith's did in as many 
years, and not a ung le principle of Dr. Smith's has yet found 
its way into our ſyſtem. Our ftateſmen, indeed, compliment 
Dr. Smith, but they ſeem alraid of ſuch ſimple principles. 


- Our 
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our own navigation by making us the carriers of 
thoſe ſupplies. But is it of any importance to our 
commerce or wealth, whether thoſe iſlands are ſup- 
plied from Noya Scotia or from Maſſachuſetts, pro- 
vided they be plentifully ſupplied? We have no 
commercial connection with the people of either of 
thoſe places, except that they are cuſtomers to our 
market, and in that reſpect the latter are as impor- 
tant as the former, 


But ſay theſe projectors, and after them our 
government, it is neceſſary to the increaſe of our 
navigation, that all theſe goods ſhould be freighted 
in Britiſh ſhips. A man would, indeed, be a bad 
advocate for our navigation, who ſhould propoſe 
worſe meaſures than theſe projectors have cauſed 
to be adopted. The increaſe of our navigation 
is an object of which we never ought to loſe 
ſight, But by our navigation, we ought always to 
intend Britiſi owned ſhips, not the ſhips of our 
continental Colonies or of the Weſt India iſlands. 
This diſtinction between Britiſh owned ſhips and the 
ſhipping of our Colonies was perfectly underſtood, 
and ſtrongly enforced by thoſe who urged the preſent 
ſyſtem, when they found it convenient to ſtate the 
former connection between this country and Ame- 
rica. They then clearly ſaw that New England ſhip- 


ping had never been of any uſe to us, and cxpreſſed 
K tlicir 
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their joy that we loſt New England fo ſoon, becauſe 
that country was getting the carrying trade * ; | 

mention lumber and cattle for our iſlands, and they 
inſtantly diſcover that not only Nova Scotia, but 
even Weſt India navigation is vaſtly important to 
our intereſt, and urged that we ought to ſacrifice 
every intereſt of the Weſt Indies, to the project of 
forcing Noya Scotia and Canada into this very trade 
by which they ſay New England was like to ruin 
our navy, | 


Perhaps an end ought long ago to have been 
put to this ſection, by remarking, that eight or 
nine years yiolent exertion, to the infinite injury 
of the Iſlands, and of our Commerce in Cotton 
and Sugar, has not been ſufficient to get any 
Britiſh ſhipping of importance into the trade. Tt 
is not probable that all the ſhips we now own in 
that trade would be ſufficient to bring to Europe the 
furplus produce which we ſhould receive from thoſe 
iſlands, if we would ſuffer them to receive their 
ſupplies in American ſhips. Nay, perhaps, they 
are not half ſufficient for this purpoſe, but if they 
were ten times more than ſufficient for this, it is a 
miſcrable compenſation for the ſcarcity and extra- 
price of Sugar and other Weſt-India produce, and 


* Obfervations on the Commerce of the American States, by 
Lord Sheffield, p. 86, 87, 88, and other places, 
for 


1 


for an immenſe expence to the planters: Al Euro- 
pean ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, Which are pre- 
vented obtaining their ſupplies of lmber, cattle, 


and proviſions from the Americans, Land in Ameri- 


can ſhips, muſt have them come at too great ex- 
pence to afford any proſpect of proſperity. Both 
our commercial intereſt and naval ſtrength have 


been injured by this ſyſtem. 


Perhaps no man ever expreſſed ſo much con- 
tempt of the wealth, government, and ſtrength of 
the United States as the writers whole work was 
the orthodoxy of government, and the origin of 
the preſent ſyſtem ; but they very ſeriouſly urged, 
that if the United States were permitted to navigate 
their ſhallops (as then limited to ſixty tons and 
under) to the Weſt-Indies, it would increaſe a 
rival navy in America; but it would be treating 
miniſters with too great diſreſpect, to ſuppoſe they 
could have been influenced by ſuch reaſoning as 
this, 
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Preſent high Price of Weſt India Produce, particy- 
larly Sugar. 


INCE the concluſion of the late war, the 

ſupplies of Sugar in our market have been 
perhaps about as much affected by Hurricanes and 
Borers in the Iſlands, and by diſaſters at ſea, as we 
may expect will ordinarily happen from ſimilar 
events within like periods of time. But within a 
few years the demand for that article has been 
greatly increaſed in all parts of Europe, and parti- 
cularly in Great-Britain and Ireland, while the 
production of it has by no means kept pace with 
the demand. The late unfortunate events at St. 
Domingo have alſo produced an effect on the price 
which will, in ſome degree, continue to be felt for 
ſeveral years. But the advance in the price of fugar 
had been conſtant, and was very high before the 
misfortunes of St. Domingo happened. —Although 
our Weſt India iſlands, from the quantity of uncul- 
tivated or badly cultivated lands which they contain, 
were abundantly capable of an improvement which 
would have ſupplied the increaſing demand, ſtill it 
has not been obtained. Our Welt Indies have not 
increaſed in population, or improved their culti- 


vation ſo faſt, as moit other ſettlements in that part 
of 
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of the world, though the price of ſugar and other 
produce, has uniformly been higheſt in our iſlands ; 
and though no Mother Country in Europe has been 
in ſo flouriſhing circumſtances as Great-Britain *,— 
The capitals in our il:znds have undoubtedly in- 
creaſed, but as the price of the ſupplies which they 
formerly had from America has advanced, more of 


The Spaniſh government has in moſt inſtances prohivited 
all intercourſe between foreigners and her Colonies, and in 
general her Colonies are poor, or rather they improve ſlowly ; 
but in favour of ſome ſettlements they have given the moſt ex- 
tenſive liberty to ſupply themſelves as they pleaſed with Provi- 
fion, Lumber, Cattle, and many of the moſt important articles. 
In conſequence of this permiſſion, the Iſland of St. Triaadada 
has, from wild woods, become an important ſettlement wichin 
2 fe years. The Dutch ſettlements at Surinam and Iſequibo 
have been open to America for many of the moit important 
articles from that Country; and notwithitanding the trade from 
Europe to thoſe ſettlements is in the hands of a privileged com- 
pany, they have greatly flouriſhed. The French permit their 
Iſlands to ſupply themſelves with almoſt every article they could 
receive to advantage from America, at certain of their ports ; 
and even under this reſtriction, the progreſs of improvement in 
their Iſlands has, within theſe laſt ten or twelve years, far ex- 
ceeded any thing known in ours. The Danes permit a very 
free trade between America and their little Iſlands of St. Croix 
and St. Thomas, ſo far as reſpects importation into the Iflands, 
and the exportation of Rum, and, under certain circumſtances, 
other articles ; the conſequence has been, that the quantity of 
produce ſent from thoſe places to Denmark, and the wealth of 
their ſettlement, would aſtoniſn any perſon acquainted there 
twelve years ago. No Mother-Conntry in Europe, except 
Great-Britain, ever required that their Colonies in the Welſt- 
Indies ſhould receive their ſupplies from America in European 


ſhips. 
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the capitals of our iſlanders, and more of their time 
and labour has been employed in raiſing proviſions, 
or in purchaſing and navigating their ſhips, and leſs 
in producing ſugar. Nor does it appear by any 
means certain, that even the preſent price will pro- 
duce a very rnpid improvement in thoſe ſettlements. 
Indeed, if any thing does produce a very rapid im- 
provement there, ſo long as their ſupplies coſt them 
the preſent price, it muſt be our continuing to pay 
a very extraordinary price indeed, for their produce. 
If we will obtain our ſugar from the Weſt Indies, 
we muſt either contiuue to pay the preſent price, 
or we muſt ſuffer them to obtain their ſupplies from 
America in the cheapeſt manner; and as this would 
on the whole, conſiderably increaſe our commerce, 
and particularly our navigation to the Weſt Indies 
and the Continent of America, without diminiſhing 
it to any other part of the globe, it can ſcarcely 
be doubted which part of the alternative we ought 
to adopt.—If this meaſure ſhould turn one Britiſh 
owned ſhipout of carrying lumber and live cattle from 
America to the Welt Indies, it would find employ- 
ment for two, nay, poſſibly for ten, in our trade to 
the iſlands ; and by furniſhing to the United States, 
an additional employment for their ſmall veſſels, and 
an additional market for the produce of their lands, 
would retard the progreſs of their manufactures and 
inſure us their market. Suffering our Welt Indies 


to receive their ſupplies in the cheapeſt manner, 
would 


(EF 


would be greatly advantageous to our commerce, 
both to America and to our iſlands. 


There are two other propoſals ſaid to be in agita- 
tion for reducing the price of ſugar ; neither of 


which, however, extend to coffee, cotton, or any 


other article, though all Weſt India produce has 
been advanced in price by the fame cauſes which 
enhanced that of ſugar. 


The firſt of theſe propoſals is, to leſſen the draw- 
back on the exportation of ſugar, which is in other 
words, to lay a duty on the ſugar which we {ell to 
foreigners. It would be ſtrange if we ſhould make 
laws to compel our people to eat what ſugar they 
have, rather then ſell it to foreigners, when they 
offer the price at which our people are willing to 
part with it. 


We never ſupplied foreigners to good advantage 
with this article, becauſe it always coſt more in our 
Iſlands than in other places; but taking off the 
drawback would immediately limit the produce of 
our Iſlands to the quantity conſumed at home; and, 
as no more would be attempted than a ſufficiency tor 
our own conſumption, whenever the iſlands were 
diſtreſſed with any of thoſe diſaſters which happen 
to them every few years, we ſhould probably have 


ſugar advanced to a price we never yet knew. This, 
2 however, 


1 


however, is a ſcheme which no perſon above the 
rank of a coffee-houſe politician will ever adopt. 


The other propoſal is, to permit the Eaſt India 
Company to import ſugars from the countries to 
which tlicy have an excluſive commerce. Certainly 
our ports ought to be open, and equally open to the 
Laſt Indies, and to every other part of the globe, 
for any article we may want. But how can this be 
done conſiſtently with our preſent ſyſtem? If we 
open our ports to the ſugar of the Eaſt, it can ſtill 
only be imported by the Eaſt India Company; but 
it can undoubtedly be imported cheaper from the 
Eaſt Indies, even by this Company, than under our 
preſent regulations, it can be had from our Weſt 
India iſlands; the conſequence is, we ſhall only 
transfer the excluſive right of ſupplying our markets 
from the Weſt India Iſlands to the Eaſt India Com- 
pany. This would add prodigious power to that 
great Company, and would give vaſt influence to 
thoſe who have the controul of their affairs. Sugar 
is an article of infinitely more conſequence than any 
which they import at preſent; and it is one in which 
they could do infinite miſchief, if the management 
of their affairs ſhould be in hands diſpoſed to abuſe 
their truſt. By importing great quantities at firſt, 
they would, within two or three years leſſen the cul- 
tivation of it in the Weſt-Indies, and then it would 
be in their power to command any price. This is the 

only 
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only article in which they could have ſo ſtrong an 
inducement to attempt any thing of this nature, for 
in all other articles they have no rival, and conſe- 
quently it is for their intereſt to keep the market as 
ſteady as poſſible. If, however, this buſineſs were 
to be conducted as fairly as we could hope it would 
be, ſtill it muſt be attended with other evils. The 
Weſt-Indies are liable to all the burthens of our 
ſyſtem, which has been preſſed peculiarly hard upon 
them within a few years paſt, and this has been the 
immediate occaſion of the high price of their ſugars— 
they have ſubmitted to the burthenſome reſtraints 
and prohibitions which we have laid on them; as an 
Equivalent for which, we gave them the excluſive 
right of ſupplying our market; and a very dear 
bought equivalent has it been to the iſlands. Indi- 
viduals however, who laid out their money 1n thoſe 
iſlands, knowing that they muſt ſubmit to our pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, have leſs reaſon to complain, fo long as 
we continue to them the equivalent; but the moment 
we deprive them of this, by ſupplying ourſelves 
with ſugar from the Eaſt Indies, our iſlands not only 
become uleleſs and burthenſome to us as a nation, 
but we ruin the fortunes and hopes of thouſands who 
adventured their all on the faith of Government, that 
this equivalent ſhould be continued. Thele are 
very important difficulties in the way of adopting 
this propoſal for reducing the price of ſugar. They 
are difficulties which ariſe entirely from our ſyſtem 

| of 


3 
of monopolies, reſtraints, excluſive rights and prohi- 
bitions; a ſyſtem which, like the opening of Pandora's 
box, has let in all manner of evils on our commerce; 
and it has never been the object of our political 
doctors to ſhut this box again; but when they 
found a torrent of one kind of evil flowing out at 
one aperture, they always contrived to open the op- 
poſite ſide, and let out an equal quantity of evil of 
an oppoſite kind, to balance the former, and thus 
to keep the ſtate from immediate ruin by counteract- 
ing one evil by another; and the whole art and ad- 
dreſs of our Miniſters have been employed in de- 
termining what quantity of one diſaſter is ſufficient 
to counteract another. Thus monopoly is ſet againſt 
monopoly, and prohibition againſt prohibition—the 
diſtreſs of ſtarving the Weſt Indies, is counteracted 
by compelling John Bulli to uſc ſugar at double 
price and ſo on without end. One part of the 
empire is made to oppreſs another, and he is the 
beſt Miniſter who can contrive to apply thoſe mutual 
oppreſſions, in ſuch degree and manner as to op- 
preſs and injure all parts as equally as poſſible. 
Tnis ſyſtem of blunders (and all complex ſyſtems 
are ſyſtems of blunders) has now become ſo intri- 
cate, that no perſon pretends to underſtand our com- 
mercial regulations, without making them his pro- 
feſlion, and labouring at it as a buſineſs almoſt for 
life, and even then he is conſidered as engaged in a 


kind of necromancy. 
and 
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It is, however, very probable that ſomething will 
be done relative to the importation of the ſugar 
of the Eaſt Indies to this country. An advocate 
for a free trade would ſay, that our iſlands ought to 
be ſuffered to obtain their ſupplies in the cheapeſt 
manner, and that then we ought to open our ports 
to the importation of ſugar from the Eaſt Indies; 
that the charter to the Eaſt India Company 
ſhould not be renewed, or at leaſt ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to extend to the excluſive right of importing 
ſugar. Our Government will, however, probably 
do very differently, — they will probably ſet the po- 
litical jugglers to work, to decide what Duty on 
India ſugar will be proportioned to the difference 
in the expence of that article in the two ends of the 
earth, ſo as juſt to admit a conſiderable quantity 
from the Eaſt Indies, and ſtill have ſome from the 
Iſlands ; juſt fo as to furniſh a pretence for keeping 
up our expences in the Weſt Indies, 


L 2 Effefts 
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Effefts of ſeveral Propoſals, 


T would probably be very difficult to aſſign any 
good reaſon for giving a bounty on any Colony 
production whatever. The reaſon for giving boun- 
ties on the whale ol, totally fail when applied to 
the whale fiſhery of our Colonies. Thoſe bounties 
even to our own ſhips and the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain, as a mercantile regulation, deſigned merely 
to promote our commercial and pecuniary profit, 
would undoubtedly be very wrong ; but with a view 
to defence, by increaſing our ſhipping and ſeamen, 
the giving ſuch a bounty may be wiſe ; but our de- 
fence is not promoted by tempting the Coloniſts to 
come into this trade, any more than it would be by 
ſharing it with the Portugueſe. 


As the advantages which may be derived from the 
Continental Colonies, and from the Eaſterly Pro- 
vinces of the United States, are in all reſpects the 
fame, it is no more proper to pay money or ſubject 
our own commerce to reſtraints, to procure or 1n- 
creaſe the commerce of one than of the other.— 
Neither this or any other trade is worth buying, at 
the expence we have lately paid out on ſuch pro- 


jects. Every view of our connection with thoſe 
2 Colonies, 


( 
Colonies, plainly indicates that we ought to ſend 


them no more money. 


As to the United States, the principal danger of 
an unfavourable change in our commerce wich them, 
ariſes from the probability, or rather from the cer- 
tainty, that they will become their own manuſacturers; 
and this is brought about principally by a relative 
change in the price of labour. Whatever would 
tend to reduce the expence of living here, and conſe- 
quently the price of labour, would directly tend to 
increaſe our exports to all parts, and would parti- 
cularly tend to preſerve us the American market. 
But conſidering the powerful claſſes of men, who 
are intereſted in the monopolies and regulations 
which have raiſed the price of all the neceſſaries of 
life, to almoſt an unheard of degree, we muſt not ex- 
pect that any direct meaſures for reducing them 
will ever be adopted. It will be a long time before 
we ſhall be extricated from our ſyſtem of monopo- 
lies and reſtraints; all we can hope for is, that no 
more will be added, and peradventure, now and 
then, one may be removed. Nothing which can 
be hoped to take place, would ſo powerfully tend to 
preſerve to us the American trade, and augment 
every other, as to repeal that ſtrange regulation which 
requires that all Britiſh ſhips ſhould be Britiſh buzz, 


In commerce, nothing can be worſe imagined, than 


to compel our merchants to procure their ſhips at 
the 
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the higheſt price, inſtead of the loweſt. As to our 


naval ſtrength, which ſeems to have been the object 
of our Navigation Acts, nothing can more directly 


oppoſe the increaſe of our ſhipping and multiplica- 


tion of our ſeamen, than compelling our merchants 
to give higher for their ſhips, than thoſe of other 
countries give for theirs. It has already been re- 
marked, that excluding foreign hu ſhips from our 
ſervice, was not the original object of the Acts 
which have that effect. Admit foreign built ſhips 
into our ſervice, but require that they be owned and 
navigated by Britiſh ſubjects, and the Americans 
will build many ſhips, but will own very few. Let 
us procure ſhips ar their price, and we ſhall be their 
carriers, particularly to the Southern Provinces. 
It is not to the advantage of the Americans to na- 
vigate their own ſhips, unleſs the price of carrying 
be very high; for the uſe of money is ſo valuable in 
that country, that they do not want to keep it in 
ſhips, unleſs the profit be very great; and although 
the labour of mechanics is lower in New Eng- 
land, than in great commercial and manufacturing 
towns in this country, it is not ſo with the wages of 
common labourers or of ſeamen. Permit the Ame- 
ricans to build the hulls of our ſhips, and they will 
come to us for fail-cloth ; or if that manufacture is 
too well eſtabliſhed to be broken up, this ſtep will 
prevent their eſtabliſhing ſome other, and will ena- 
ble us to do our buſineſs cheaper, and greatly extend 

our 
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our carrying trade. Every conſideration requires 
that it ſhould be ſo. ' 


Our regulation of the corn trade, is in many re- 
ſpects extremely abſurd, and in every reſpect ex- 
tremely oppreſſive. Our bounty on the exporta- 
tion of corn, has been approved, only becaute the 
ſyſtem is too complicated to be underſtood. Until 
the price of corn is higher in England than the com- 
mon price in any of the middle parts of Europe, we 
pay a bounty of five ſuillings per quarter on the ex- 
portation, and are prohibited to import it. Thus 
when com is dear abroad, we muſt not only pay the 
price of foreign corn, but on every quarter con- 
ſumed at home, we muſt pay the corn factor five 
ſiilings more than the nett value in any foreign 
market, or he will ſend it away; and on every 
quarter which he does actually ſend away, we muſt 
pay him five ſhillings bounty, to be raiſed upon 
us by a tax on ſome other article. It is not my bu- 
ſineſs to inquire into the evils of the regulation of 
the corn trade, farther than it affects the price of 
labour.—There can be no doubt that allowing the 
importation of corn and ſalted proviſions, would 
much reduce the price of bread and meat, which 
are, to nine perſons out of ten, much the greateſt 
part of their cxpences; and on the price of thoſe ar- 
ticles, much more than any other, depends the price 


of labour. When all monopolies are held in the 
deteſtation 


My 
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deteſtation they deſerve, this in favour of our land- 
' holders will be aboliſhed. —If it were to be done at 
this time, it would, by finding employment for more 
of the Americans in agriculture, and reducing the 
price of labour at home, inſure us a more extenſive 
market for manufactured goods.—We can never 
ſend them corn ; and the preſent regulation is cal- 
culated to prevent us ſending them any other article. 
It is however to be feared, that the day when this 


policy ſhall be adopted is at a very great diſtance. 


We now have the whole produce of the Weſt 
Indies, and there 1s no way to increaſe our buſineſs 
to thoſe parts, but to increaſe their produce : to ac- 
compliſh which the means have already been pointed 
out; and fortunately, the only means which directly 
tend to accompliſh this object, will undoubtedly 
increaſe our navigation, and the ſale of our goods to 
America ; without injuring or reſtraining any other 
commerce. We may now indeed, reduce the price 
of ſugar, by opening our ports to the ſugar of the 
Eaſt Indies ; but the intereſt of the trade to our 
iſlands, as well as every principle of juſtice, oppoſe 
this ; unleſs at the ſame time, we ſuffer the iſlands 
to open their ports for ſupplies from whereyer they 
can procure them cheapeſt. 


In propoſing to withdraw, as far as the dignity and 
juſtice of government will admit, our expences in 
the 


6 


the Northern Colonies,—to open the Britiſh navi- 
gation to all Britiſh owned ſhips navigated by Britith 
ſeamen, without regard to where they were built, 
—to permit the Weſt India Iſlands to receive their 
ſupplies in veſſels of the country of which thoſe 
ſupplies were the produce,—and in propoſing to 
admit, at leaſt on more liberal terms, the corn and 
ſalted proviſions of foreign countries, we have urged 
no expenſive projects, no farther monopoly or re- 
ſtraint on any branch of commerce, —no meaſure 
which can weaken our navy or leſſen our navigation. 
We have indeed, propoſed to aboliſh ſome reſtraints, 
and ſome very ſtrong monopolies, which circum- 
ſtances alone will probably one day (when the ſub- 
ject is more underſtood) be a ſufficient recommen- 
dation to any propoſal, to give it weight, 


Whenever the induſtry of any of our neighbours, 
protected by a wiſe and mild government, and di- 
rected by a prudent ſyſtem of regulations, or rather 
left to operate perfectly free from government regu- 
lations, ſhall enable them to become our rivals, we 
ſhall probably feel more ſenſibly than at preſent, the 
propriety of ſuffering every man to obtain what 
he wants in the eaſicſt and cheapeſt manner; and ſhall 
ſee the diſadvantages of turning by law, the labour 
of our people from the more to the leſs profitable 
employments. But of all people, (on the principles of 
the preſent ſyſtem,) thoſe who are the greateſt ma- 
M nufacturers, 


* 
. 
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nufacturers, who want to import leaſt manufactured 
goods and moſt raw materials, ought to wiſh for a ge- 

neral free trade. I ſay, it ought to be ſo on the princi- | 

ples of the preſent ſyſtem.—On principles of ſound 

policy it is equally and greatly advantageous to all, 

and in a commercial ſenſe there can be no exception, 


Among the propoſals with reſpect to the trade 
to our Colonies, Iſlands, and the United States, is 
the repealing the regulation relative to tae Corn 
Trade; this, however, has no peculiar relation to 
thoſe branches of commerce; it relates almoſt equally 
to every branch, and deſerves great conſideration. 


All the propoſals are within our command ; we 
need not treat with America to obtain them, and 
perhaps little 1s to be expected from treating with 
them. As the Americans, however, have no in- 
tereſt in becoming navigators; and as at preſent our 
ſhips are liable in their ports to conſiderable alien 
duties; it would be well to demand of them, as an 
equivalent for admitting into our ſcrvice foreign 
built veſſels, and for permitting their veilels to go 
to our iſlands, that they ſhould permit our ſhips to 
enter their ports on the ſame duties as their own ; 
and it is probable they might agree to this, (and the 
rather as their ſouthern ſtates own no ſhipping) but it 


they would not, we certainly ought to make the re- 
2 gulations, 


( 33 ) 
gulations, without the equivalent. If, indeed, they 
ſhould agree to ſuch a propoſition, the French and 
Dutch are entitled to the ſame advantages, on the 
ſame terms, by treaties already made; but this would 
be no evil to us.—All that we grant them would be 
more advantageous to us than to them, though 
greatly ſo to both. I ſay more advantageous to us 
than to them; perhaps the evils of the preſent re- 
gulations are about equal ; but in caſe of an earth- 
quake, a hurricane, or ill nature and a miſguided po- 
licy in a neighbour, they have more reſources than 
we. They owe but little, they have immenſe and 
valuable lands, their habits are thoſe which can ac- 
commodate themſelves to occurrences.—We have 
almoſt no reſource but our manufactures. 


POSTICRIZFE 


Since the foregoing Sheets were printed, a ſmall Treatiſe, 
entitled Hints for ſome Regulations in the Sugar Trade,” has 
been publiſhed, in which the Author, who ſeems to be ac- 
quainted in the Weſt-Indies, gives us a Table of the uſual 
difference in the price of ſome Articles in the French and 
Engliſh Iſlands, viz. 


Prices in Engliſh Iſlands. Prices in French Iſlands. 
25 Dollars Lumber per m. 10 Dollars. 
5 Galt Fiſh per Cwt. 21 
5 - ice - 1 
12 - Beef per Barre - 8 
5 - Indian Meal per ditto 3 
1 Com per Bulkat + or 


This ſhews that the Engliſh Iſlands pay more than twice as 
much for their American ſupplies as the French Iſlands. This 
ariſes ſolely from not ſuffering our Iſlands to receive their ſup- 
plics in American Veſſels, 


rr 
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Soon will be publiſhed, 


(By the fame AUTHOR) 


„„ OA FARTHER 
S A A 
COMMERCIAL SYSTEM: 
IN WHICH 


* 


The Conſequence of leaving the 
WEST-INDIA ISLANDS 


Free and Independant will be examined. 


